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NOTICE. 

A county convention of town superintendents, 
teachers and friends of edacation, will be held at 
Catskill, on the 18th day of June next. 





Tompxins County INsTITUTES. 

An error was made in stating the number of 
pupils at the last meeting of the Tompkins 
‘Teachers Institute, as fifty ; it should have been 
one hundred and fifty. This correction is due to 
a county that has done as much, we think we 
— say more, to make these Institutes useful, 
under the able direction oc J. 8S. Denman, Esq., 
the former, and S. Robertson, the present Super- 
intendent, than any other in the state. 











We devote our paper of this month exclusively 
to the proceedings of the late State Convention 
of County Superintendents, at Syracuse: and we 
are confident our readers will require no apology 
at our hands. Our only cause of regret is that 
we are compelled to lay over the reports of the 
severa] committees on the various topics com- 
mitted to their charge, until our next number. 

There were several circumstances attending 
the Convention, which rendered it unusually in- 
teresting to the friends of education. The pre- 
sence of the State Superintendent—his active par- 
ticipation in the preceedings—the full and frank 
manifestation, on his part, of a deep and cordial 
interest in the great objects for which the Con- 
vention had assembled—and the expression of 
his determination to give full effect, so far as his 
administration of the Department was concerned, 
to the existing system of Common Schools—a 
system to the formation of which he was an early 
and efficient contributor—the presence, also, and 
eloquent addresses of Messrs. EMERSON, of Mas- 
sachusetts, BARNARD, of Connecticut, and other 
distinguished gentlemen from abroad, and of 
Messrs. Potter, May, Town, RocHesrer, 
Hoxsaroox, and others, of our own State—all c n- 
tributed to give to this session an importance and 
an interest not hitherto experienced. 





The session of the Onondaga County Teach. 
ers’ Institute, and the opportunity thus afforded 
to the members of the Convention, and to distin- 
guished strangers, to test the practical workings 
of our system, added much to the value of the 
proceedings : In short, every thing which could 
give pleasure and zest to such an intellectual re- 
union, was supplied by the hospitable citizens of 
Syracuse. , 

Weare under very great obligations to Messrs. 
CranpvALL, of the Onondaga Standard, and A. 
Mann, Esq., of Rochester, for the full reports 
which we are enabled to present of these proceed- 
ings ; and we cordially tender them our thanks 
and those of the friends of education generally, 
for the enlightened interest manifested by them, 
in the proceedings throughout, and for the able 
and satisfactory manner in which they discharged 
the arduous duties of reporters. 

We had intended to have said much more, in 
reference to the proceedings of the Convention ; 
but must defer it to another opportunity. 





STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY AND 
TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The State Convention of County Superinten- 
dents of Common Schools for the State of New- 
York, convened in Syracuse, pursuant toadjourn- 
ment, at the Congregational Church, on Tues- 
“" the 224 of April, at9 o’clock, A. M. 

he Convention was called to order by H. E. 
RocHEsTER, Esq., President of the last Conven- 
tion, and opened by prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
CasTLeTon, of Syracuse. 

The Secretaries ot the last Convention being 
absent, Epwarp S. Suumway, Esq., of Essex, 
was chosen Secretary, protem. The roll of Su- 
perintendents was then called, and the following 
answered to their names during the Convention. 
Hon. N. 8. BENTON, State Superintendent. 

Albany—Francis Dwight. 

Allegany—Ralph H. Spencer, J. J. Rocka- 
fellow. 

Broome—J. T. Brodt. 

Cayuga—E. G. Storkes. 

Chemung—Nathan Tidd. 

Chenango—David R. Randall. 

Columbia—David G. Woodin. 
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Detaware—S. T. Ferguson. 

Dutchess—H. H. Ingraham. 

Erie—Enoch S. Ely. 

Essex—E. 8S. Shumway. 

Fulton—F. B. Sprague. 

Genesec—David Nay. 

Herkimer—James Henry, Jr. 

Jefferson—Porter Montgomery. 

Kings—S. C. Johnson. 

Lewis—Sidney Sylvester. 

aac a i 

Monroe (country)—Alexander Mann. 
re (Rochester City)—I. F. Mack. 

Montgomery—F. P. Moulton. 

New- ¥ork—D. M. Reese. 

Oneida—W. S. Wetmore. 

Onondaga—Orson Barnes, Alanson Edwards. 

Ontario—A. T. Hopkins. 

Orleans—J. O. Willsea. 

Osw . W. Randall. 

Otsego—I.. R. Palmer. 

Saratoga—Seabdury Allen. 

Schenectady—Atexander Fonda. 

Seneca—Charles Sentell. 

Tioga—Llijah Powell. 

T ompkins—Smith Robertson. 

Warren—Lemon Thompson. j 

Washington—Albert Wright, Wm. Wright. 

W estchester—John Hobbs. 

Wayne—S. Cole. 

Yates—Thales Lindsley. 


Town SuPERINTENDENTS PRESENT. 


Cortland—D. C. Squires. Chemung—J. C. 
Cartis, Ross. Erie. G. Sweet. Her- 
kimer—S.F. Merry, N. Snell. Jefferson— ——- 
Elimer. Madison : Delamater. Monroe 
—Ira Bellows. Qnondaga—sS. 8. French, Les- 
ter M. Pratt, J. Wheeler, Martin W. Lyon, 
C. Greenfield, E. W. Curtis, B. J. Cole, E. V. 
P. French, A. H. Wells, Chester Moses, Mason 
P. Kinne, Hicks Worden. Ontario—William 
Gallup, A. Beebee. Oswego—Frederick Brooks, 
C. A. Tanner, A. H. Dunham, R. K. Sanford, 
A.M. Gaylord. Wyoming—N. A. Calkins. 


On motion of Mr. Dwicut, of Albany, the 
Convention balloted informally for President, 
and JAMES HENRY, Jr., of Herkimer, ha- 
ving received the largest number of votes, was. 
on motion of A. WricuT, of Washington, unani- 
* mously chosen as President of the Convention. 


On motion of A. Fonpa, of Schenectady, a 
committee of one from each senate district was 
appointed to recommend the remaining officers 
of the Convention ; whereupon the chair named 
the following gentlemen. viz: Messrs. Johnson, 
of Kings, Ingraham, of Dutchess, Fonda, of Sche- 

e: Allen, of Saratoga, Barnes, of Onon- 
daga, Powell, of Tioga, Lindsley, of Yates, and 
Nay, of Genesee. 

During the recess of the above committee, Mr. 
Wooprn, of Columbia, moved that a committee 
of three be appointed by the chair, for the pur- 

yose of reporting rules, &c. for the convention : 

_he following were appointed—Messrs. Woodin, 
f Columbia, Dwight, of Albany, and Curtis, of 
>hemung. 

Mr. Woovin, from said committee, reported 

he following rules, which were adopted on mo- 
ion of Mr. Johnson, of Kings : 














RULES AND ORDERS. 


1. The session of each day shall be opened by 
prayer. 


2. Committees shall be appointed by the Pre. 
sident, unless otherwise specially ordered by the 
convention. 


3. Immediately after the organization of the 
convention, the President shall call over the 
counties in alphabetical order, for the purpose 
of affording the county superintendents of each’ 
an opportunity to submit such observations, state 
such facts and offer such resolutions on the sub- 
ject of education generally, or on such ‘other to- 
pic as ‘he may desire to bring before the conven- 
tion for its action, as they-may deem expedient. 
Such resolutions shall be filed by the Secretary, 
in the order in which they are presented ; but no 
discussion or question shall be had on them, until 
the calendar of counties has been completed. 
The roll of Town Superintendents shall then be 
called in the same manner and for the same pur- 
pose. 

4. When such calendar shall have been ¢om- 
pleted, such resolutions shall be taken up in their 
order, discussed and decided. 


5. Reports from committees shall be called for 
and received immediately after the ing to- 
gether of the convention at its morning and af- 
ternoon session; and where such reports con- 
clude with any resolutions requiring the action 
or expression of opinion of the convention, such 
resolutions shall be added to the calendar and 
taken up in their order. 

6. The convention shall hold three sessions 
daily ; commencing at 8, 2 and7 o’clock ; and the 
hours of recess shall be half past 12, half past 5, 


D.| and half past 9, P. M. 


7. The evening session shall, unless otherwise 
ordered by the convention, be specially set apart 
for the delivery of lectures, and the hearing of 
such authors of text books, school apparatus, 
&c. as may desire it, in the order of their appli- 
cation. 


8. Committees of three shall be appoiated oa 
each of the following topics, viz. : 
. District Libraries. 
. Organization of school districts. 
- Modes of teaching. 
- Character and deportment of teachers. 
* Vocal music- 
. Text-books. 
. Normal School and Teachers’ Institutes. 
. School celebrations. 
. Convention of teachers, superintendents, 
and friends of education. 
10, Moral instruction. 
11. Government and discipline of schools. 
12. Duties and powers of town superinten. 
dents. 
13, Union schools. 
14. Free schools. 
15. School apparatus. 
16 Condition of school houses and sites. 
17. Duties and responsibilities of inhabitaats 
of districts. 
18. Proposed amendments of the system, 
19. On specimens of mapping, exchanges, &c. 
20. On memorials to the legislature. 


9. No member shall speak more than twice 
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upon the same subject, nor more than ten min- 
utes at any one time, without unanimous con- 
sent; or more than once until all others desiring 
to be heard, shall have an opportunity. 


10. All resolutions, amendments and proposi- 
tions, designed for the action of the convention, 
shall be submitted in writing, with the mover’s 
name endorsed thereon. 


11. The general rules of order by which legis- 
lative and other deliberative bodies are govérned 
in the ordinary transaction of business, shall, so 
far as they may be applicable, and do not con- 
flict with these rules, be regarded as the rules 
and orders of this convention, 

The committee on nominations reported the 
following gentlemen as officers of the conven- 
tion : 

E. S. Exy, of Erie, ist Vice President. 

_ Davin G. Wodpin, of Columbia, 2d Vice Pre- 
sident., 

J. T. Bropr, of Broome, and C. 0. Tanner, 
Jom es Sup’t. of New Haven, Oswego co. Secre- 
taries. 

The officers of the convention having been 
completed, and taken their seats, the President 
addressed the members as follows : 

Gentlemen—tI beg leave to return my sincere 
thanks for the great and gratifying honor the 
convention has done me, by calling me to pre- 
side over its deliberations. 

It is my deep conviction, gentlemen, that we 
are met for an object of the very highest impor- 
tance ; and, that he who is permitted, though it 
may be in a very small degree, to aid the furthe- 
rance of the great cause of education, performs 

® high and noble service to the community, and 
aren men. 

‘hardly say, gentlemen, that I accept 
the station to which you have called me, with 
profound diffidence of ‘my own abilities ; but I 
derive hope, and some degree of confidence, from 
the recollection, that throughout the different 
state conventions of superintendentsI have been 
permitted to attend, I have uniformly observed, 
that the the kindness and good order of mem. 
bers, rendered the duties of the presiding officer 
easy and pleasant. 

It has been well and traly remarked, that 
heretofore, our conventions have been distin- 
guished by a ‘generous forgetfulness of self on 
the part of the members, and an earnest devo. 
tion to the t cause committed in part to their 
keeping. That such will be in future, as it has 
been in past time, an honorable characteristic of 
our conventions, there is no room to doubt ; nor 
‘that all our efforts shall be marked by harmony, 
and a sincere devotion to the great cause which 
‘we have assembled to promote. 

Without taxing your patience further, I pro- 
¢eed, gentlemen, to the discharge of the duties 
you have assigned me. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Kings, it was 

Resolved, That the friends of Education pre- 
sent be invited to take seats as honorary mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

The counties being called upon in order, 
pursuant to the rules, to present business for the 
Convention, Messrs. Dwight, Brodt, Woodin, 
Mana, Moulton, Wm. Wright,A.Wright, Squires, 
‘Tanner, Ely and Shumway, presented various 
resolutions, &c., which were afterwaris re- 
ferred to the proper committees. 
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On motion of Mr. Wright, of Washington, a 
committee of three was appointed by the Chair, 
to procure lectures during the sitting of the 
Convention, consisting of Messrs. W. Wright. 
Dwight, and Edwards. Adj. to2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SEssIon. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the 
Chair sonainaal the following standing com- 
maittees : 

Ist. Committee on Libraries—Messrs. Albert 
Wright, Palmer, Wilsea. 

2d. On Organization of School Districts— 
Messrs. Barnes, D. R. Randall, Storkes. 

3d. On Modes of Teaching—Messrs. Storkes, 
Powell, Spencer. 

4th. On Character and Deportment o 
Teachers — Messrs. Albert Wright, Tidd, 
Moulton. 

5th. On Vocal Music — Messrs Sprague, 
Spencer, Brodt. 

6th. On Text Books—Messrs.C. Randall, Ia- 


Allen. 

7th. ‘On Normal Schools and Teachers’ In- 
stitutes—Messrs. Dwight, Sprague, Mann. 

Sth. On School Celebrations — Mesers. 
Palmer, Ely, Thompson. 

9th. On Teachers’ Conventions — Messrs. 
Allen, Hobbes, Squires. 

10th. On Moral Instruction—Messrs. D. RB. 
Randall, Ingraham, Shumway. ‘ . 

lith. On Government and. Discipline— 
Messrs. Johnson, Powell, Henry. 

11th. On Duties and Powers of Town Super- 
intendents—Messrs Fonda, Hopkins, Edwards. 

13th. On Union Schools — Messrs. In- 
graham, Wilsea. Moulton. 

14th. On Free Schoole—Messrs. Nay, Allen, 
Thompson. ; 

15th. On School Apparatue—Messrs. Wm. 
Wright, Brodt, Snell. , 

16th. On Condition of School Houses, Sites, 
&e., Messrs. Barnes, Tidd, Woodin. _ 

17th. Ow Duties and Responsibilities of In- 
habitants—Messrs. Mann, Fonda, Palmer. 

18th. On Legislative Memorials—Mesars. 
Powell, Rockafellow, Woodin. ; 

19th. On Maps, &c.—Messrs. Lyon, Henry, 
Sweet. 

20th. On Resolutions — Messrs. Storkes, 
Nay, Fonda. : 

Qist. On Agriculture—Messrs. Lindsley, 
McKenzie, Dunham. ion 

22d.. On County and Town Associations— 
Messrs. Sylvester, Curtis, Bellows. 


On motion of Mr. Epwanps, of Onondaga, 

Resolved, That Miss Bloss, of Rochester, be 
invited to examine her class on Ancient History 
in presence of this Convention, at 8 A. M. to- 
morrow. 

The Rev. Mr. May, of Syracuse, formerly of 
Boston, then stated, that he was requested: by 
the Hen. Horace Mann, of Boston, to express 
to the Convention his prefound regret, that his 
present ea nts in that city were such as 
not to permit his attendance on the present 
interesting occasion; and witnessing in this 
Hall the progress of that great and good cause 
to which he is devoting his powers. Mr. May 
then presented to members of the Convention, 
Mr. Mann’s Reply to the attack of the “Thirty 


one Bostom Teachers” upoa his Annual Report 
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Dr. Potter, of Schenectady, being then 
requested to address the Convention, made some 
observations upon the present position of the 
Superintendents. He regretted that they should 
be opposed in the discharge of their many and 
arduous duties, and that a portion of our fellow- 
citizens could still be blind to the fact thata 
constant‘and regular supervision of our schools 
is necessary. He dwelt especially upon the ne- 
cessity of a conciliatory course,—of submitting 
patiently to Opposition—and to the duty of 
reiterating efforts and instructions which are 
not always appreciated. He also urged ab- 
stinence from political discussions, and from 
participating actively in political canvasses. 
The subject of moral and religious instructions, 
formed the closing remarks of the Address, in 
which Dr. P. dwelt upon the importance of 
promoting it—to the importance of example as 
compared with precept—and to the still greater 
necessity of superadding moral training. to 


. ‘example and precept—to the value of the Bible 


in schools—and also to the necessity ef having 


. regard tothe signe and prejudices of different 


classes of our fellow-citizens, in our efforts on 
cthis subject. He also happily alluded, to the 
hymns that are sung, and the books that are 
vase! in many of our schools—that a religious 
spirit pervaded them — that hence a. highly 
satirelrate more—a holy influence was insen- 
sibly instilling itself into the minds of the pupils, 
which could hardly fail, if seconded by the acts 
of the instructor, to produce a most happy 
result. The closing sentences of Dr. P’s ad- 
dress were truly eluquent. He held up before 
us the eheering spectacle.of our schools, as they 
would be if under a strict supervision, accom. 
panied. by that hearty co-operation which should 
be given by parents, and attended with a moral 
and religious culture by the teacher. Thus, he 
said, our common schools will become common 
indeed, extending to all their common blessings, 
and exhibiting to the whole world the sublime 
and beautiful spectacle of purity and peace, 
combining to render useful and pleasant, those 
places where our children receive their incipient 
training for the future. 

At the elose of his remarks, Dr. Potter 
offered the following resolutions, which he 
supported by some able and appropriate re- 
marks : 

Resolved, That the Convention regard the 
introduction of the Bible into schools as an 
object earnestly to be desired ; but that the time 
and manner in which this object is to be accom- 
plished, is a question whieh ought to be decided 
by the inhabitants of the districts. 

Resolved, That in all measures for the promo- 
tion of moral and religious culture in our 
schools, sacred regard ought to be had for the 
rights, and tenderness manifested towards the 
scruples and prejudices of all. 

Rev. Mr. Mary, of Syracuse, then addressed 
the Convention as follows, upon the resolution : 

I perceive, sir, that the resolutions just laid 
before you, and so ably advocated by Dr. Pot- 
ter, will be adopted by this Convention. I 
rejoice to see about me the evidences of a very 
general approval of them. But I hope, sir, 
they will not be passed without some further 
consideration. It is not so important to give our 
assent to any sentiment here expressed, as it is 
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to apprehend fully the broad and deep principle 
upon which these resolutions rest—to feel its 
magnitude, and carry from this meeting the 
fixed determination so to act, in reference to the 
subject of these resolutions, as to produce all 
the good we desire, and avert the evil we 
deprecate. 

The question thus brought before you, sir, 
is one of great, it may be of vital, consequence 
to all our common schools. We, of Massachu- 
setts, have begun to forefeel, in respect to our 
own system of public instruction, the mischief 
that seems to be impending over your system, 
from the agitation of this question. It is one 
that can be settled only upon the broad prin- 
ciple advocated by Dr. Potter. The common 
schools are scoools for the whole people, with- 
out distinction of party or sect ; and therefore, 
so far as may be practicable, we ought to keep 
out of them every thing of a sectarian or part- 
izan character. 

Lyman Coss, esq., of New-York city, fol- 
lowed Mr. May ; he said :— 

That in these schools a portion of the Serip- 
tures is read by the principal, at the opening 
of every school in the morning. It is a custom 
which I revere ; and could any gentleman who 
hears me view the scene when this reading of 
the Bible is geing on, he could not but be high- 
ly gratified. It is, Mr. Presidert, a most 
glorious custom. The silent attention on the 
part of the pupils is most strikingly impressive. 
Can this be done, sir, viheet bales a most 
happy influence exerted? We know very well, 
Sir, that all our citizens do not regard the 
Scriptures as holy, Maay regard the Bible as 
no better than an arithmetic or an almanac. 
But, sir, we must recognise the Bible as a 
sacred book, pre-eminently superior to’ all other 
books. We cannot sustaint our. institutions 
without its sacred recognition. No republic 
ever did exist, no government ever existed, 
where the rights of man were at all regarded, 
in which the Bible was not the basis. How 
was it, sir, with France? The motto of the 
revolutionists was: ‘‘There is no God, and 
death is an eternal sleep.” The awful con- 
sequences which followed this announcement in 
that unhappy country are well known, sir, to 
you and all who hear me. , 

Without the full and decided recognition of 
the Bible, we have no standard of right and 
wrong, no test by which to exact the truth from 
a witness in our courts of justice.—Still more, 
sir, we must have the moral and religious 
principles which are found in that sacred 
volume only, interwoven with all our systems, 
of intellectual and literary instruction. Betterg 
far better, sir, that allof the seven hundre, 
thousand children in this state should grow u . 
in entire ignorance, than that they should hav 
a mere intellectual education. I wish not, sir 
to object directly to the passage of these reso 
lutions ; but I do wish, sir, that some modifi- 
cation of them be made so that, in every 
school in this state, the daily reading of the 
Bible, in some form, will be most urgently 
insisted upon by every County Superintendent. 

Dr. Porter remarked, that he had certainly 
intended to embody the views of Mr. C. in his 
resolutions. He thought the trustees and inha- 
bitants should decide this matter, and not any 
foreign authoritative body. He would aot 
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differ from Mr. C. about the importance of the 
Bible. He did not regard the Bible as a use- 
less book, by any means, but as one of the ut- 
most importance, as he had hoped he had 
evinced by his resolutions. He would cheer- 
fully accept of the amendment, and it was mo- 
dified accordingly. 

Mr. Ety, o Exie, made some remarks in 
relation to the schools in his county, and stren- 
uouslyurged upon theConvention the proprietyof 
leaving this matter to the people. 

Mr. Mann, of Monroe, observed, that he 
concurred in the express opinion of the resolu- 
tions, that this matter can be most safely left 


to the several districts; but he very much, 


feared that their passage here would have the 
very effect which their terms deprecate. If it 
be true that the matter is one of such extreme 
delicacy as to require it to be left wholly with 
these districts, then it follows, that any ex- 
pression by this Convention, one way or the 
other, and one way as much as the other, will 
be likely todo harm. He was, therefore, for 
that reason, opposed to the passage of the reso- 
lutions. 

Messrs. Ely, A.Wright, Dr. Potter, Rev. Mr. 
May, Henry, Cobb, Barnes, W. Wright, Rev. 
Mr. Pichard, Spencer, and Curtis, contiuued 
the debete, and were followed by Mr. T. Lind- 
sley, of Yates, as follows: ~ 

Mr. Linps.ey concurs with the gentleman who 
had preceded him, these resolutions may lead 
to agitat.ons injurious to the interests of sound 
morals. A recommendation of this import 
would be misinterpretation in sections, and by 
individuals. 

This effort seemed to him premature, if not 
unauthorized. He has entered into consulta- 
tion uniastructed. No meetings, to his know- 
ledge had been held in his charge, upon the 
subject, and though individually, the Conven- 
tion may be anxious for the passage of these 
resolutions, he was compelled to act without 
authority, or give his vote agaisst it. 

He had listened to exhortations to liberality 
and toleration. He preferred to be believed 
now in prongs! the whole family of man as 
brothers. But, do not these resolutions, in 
using the term ‘‘ Bible” without a qualifying 
epithet, leave the impression upon the mind of 
our Catholic brethren, that the protestant’s 
Bible is, intended ? iia 

If the Bible be introduced, strict reference 
should be had to the capacities of pupils ; the 
lessons should correspond with their abilities. 

But the failure to specify the time and man- 
ner of introduction, was derogatory to every 
principle of pride and honor and duty. Point 
and definity should characterize our action. A 
simple expression of personal views cannot se- 
cure the object at which which we aim. 

The Rev. Mr. Castieron, of Syracuse, then 
pe ay the Convention at some length; he 
said : 

The hour of adjournment haviving arrived, 
the’ Convention adjourned. The chair having 
announced that the debate would be renewed at 
7 o'clock, continue until 8, and be followed by 
an address from D. Potter. 


Evenine Session. 


The Rev. Mr. Castleton having had the floor 
at the time of the adjournment, resumed his 





remarks by referring to the influence the Bible 
exerted in that European convulsion—it opened 
the eyes of our Puritan fathers to their thraldom, 
and made them pant for liberty, which they 
made first in their tents, first in their huts, first 
in their schools, and first everywhere. 

The scarcity of Bibles, he said, during the 
Revolution, first caused them to cease in the 
schools ; and when infidels and papists after- 
wards came among them, they clamored against 
the restoration of the Bible to its proper place. 

He said the crisis had come. The ground is 
taken, and it will be maiatained. The Bible 
cannot be expelled, or if it be, its expulsion 
will expel christians and believers in the Bible 
from your enterprise. It was not mere neglect 
of the Bible against which Mr. C. said he 
wished to raise his voice, but against its 
expulsion. He said—To teach science with- 
out morality is, de facto, to teach that morality 
is not essential to education. To teach morality 
without religion, is in fact to deny religion, by 
affirming it non-essential to morality; and to 
teach religion without the Bible, is to deny the 
Bible, by teaching that it is not essential to 
religion. 

. C. said that the teacher, if he imparted 
any moral instructions, must appeal to some 
sanction, to satisfy the pupils, of the truths of 
which he spoke; and he must refer to the 
Bible, or to his own theories ; and we will not 
(Mr. C. said), permit teachers to speculate on 
these matters. But if he teaches justice, mercy, 
truth and benevolence, he may say the Bible 
saysso, andit isinagreement withreason. But 
what is the vse of referring to a Bible that is 
expelled from the schools as unfit to be read? 

Dr. Davip M. REesg, superintendent of the 
county of New York, said that he had arrived 
in town since this question was first brought up 
—that it was one which had long agitated his 
city—and he continued his remarks at some 
length, as follows,the ‘‘ ten minute rule” having 
been suspended : 

Mr. Prestpent :—If this convention were 
aware of my peculiar position in respect to the 
subject under discussion, in the city of New 
York, where I reside, they would, I trust, in 
some cegree, appreciate the abruptness with 
which I may seem to have presented myself this 
evening to the notice of this body. Gentlemen 
will pardon the earnestness with which I ap- 
proach the discussion of this most interesting 
and most import unt sabject. ° 

Iam compelled to say, Mr. President, that I 
can perceive no way in which the presentation of 
these resolutions, unfortunate as I deem it to 
have been, can be remedied bet by their rejec- 
tion. You will be prepared then to hear that 
at the conclusion of my remarks, I propose to 
move to strike out the second resolution. You 
are doubtless aware that the position of New- 
York is different from that of the other counties 
of the state. I feel it to be proper to allude 
somewhat particularly to the position of thar 
question in-the city of New York. 

And here I beg leave to correct a statement 


of the President of the convention that I have au- 

thorized the use of the Douay Bible.’ Never, at 
pay time, except when without note or comment. 

Up to a recent period no school in the city of 
New- York had for peat Mrmr been opened with- 

out the reading of the 


oly Scriptures. Roman 
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Catholic teachers, as well as those of Protestant 
persuasions, read them continually and without 
objection. 

But a few years since an unfortunate event 
took place, which the convention will of course 
recollect. The schools “aig rr peaceful and 

rosperous operation, as they had for many years 
been’ a Roman Catholic Bishop of much celeb- 
rity thought proper to presenta complaint to the 
common council that his denomination. were de- 
barred from the enjoyment of their share of the 
public money by reason that the Bible was read 
in the schowls. The common council gave that 
prelate a hearing, and also invited other distin- 
guished gentlemen of other sects to meet him 
and discuss in the presence of that body the sub- 
ject matter of the complaint. After a full and 
free discussion, and a patient hearing, the com- 
mon council, with a single dissentient voice, re- 
jected the application of the Romish Bishop and 
‘ decided that the word of God was not to be pro- 
- seribed as a book of sectarian character. 

The Bishop next made an attack upon the ex- 
isting system of public instruction by haranguing 
ris itical meeting. A committee was sent to 

bany to operate upon the legislature. Cla- 
merous appeals were made in the Catholic 
churches. Catholics were called upon to vote 
fora ticket pledged to support their peculiar 
views in regard to the Bible, in order that a law 
might be passed for the exclusion of the Bible 
from schools. They desired a special act that 
the officers of each ward should have power to 
originate new schools and conduct them in such 
manner as they pleased. Such schools were 
started, and were styled by my lamented prede- 
eessor, Colonel Stone, ‘‘ an o; proiicn line of 
schools.” And so they were. T ey were in di- 
reet opposition to a practice honored and sanc- 
tioned by forty years of uninterrupted usage.— 
Col. Stone deprecated the banishment of the 
Bible from the schools. The legislature passed 
an act in 1844, designed to correct the evil, to 
the effect that the Board of Education be prohi- 
bited to forbid the use of the Bible in schools.— 
You will recollect, sir, that the county of New 
York is under laws different from those relating 
to the rest of the counties in the state. The law 
in New York prohibits the exclusion of the Bible 
from the public schools. and at the same time 
forbids them to decide what particular version 
should be used. It is also provided that no 
school violating that provision, shall be permit- 
ted py a “a of bas pablic money. < 
my first visitation, last fall, thirty-t 
schools under the new law denominated ‘‘ oppo- 
sition schools,” from which the Bible was shut 
out. These were not the public schools, so 
called, but those established by ward officers in 
pursuance of the law by the exertions 
of op hes. In some of these a formal 
record of such exclusion, to which in some it 
‘was added, that being a sectarian book it could 
not be used 

I earnestly protested against this exclusion of 
the word of God. I gave a public challenge to 
all persons to come forward, if they could, and 

show that any child or parent, Catholic. or Pro- 
testant, had ever objected to the use of the Bible. 
The exclusion was to the last degree wanton 
and uncalled fer. It was not the work of the 
- peorle—not even of the Catholic portion of the 
people—but a miserable contrivance of corrapt 





politicians, designed to flatter the supposed pre- 
judices of Catholics for the purpose of making 
political capital. 

I represented these facts to the officers of the 
wards, and having ascertained that they would 
do nothing, I notified the Board of Education 
that such schools had forfeited their share of the 
public money. I obtained an explicit and strong 
decision from Col. Young, at that time Secretary 
of State, that the Bible could not legally be re- 
garded as a sectarian book. A law was passed 
forbidding the exclusion of the Bible without 
note or comment ; to be excluded on the ground 
of sectarianism, by either the officers of the 
wards or the B of Education. 


Having obtained Col. Young’s decision, I the? 
proceeded to action. But the enemies of th 
Bible were also active. By the votes of the very 
men who turned the Bible out of schools, they 
gotan allowance of public money to such schools. 
Why did they not appeal from my decision? I 
will tell you, sir. They knew Samuel Young too 
well. They knew his indomitable firmness and 
unimpeachable integrity. 

I notified them that my decision, after fifteen: 
days, became absolute. Still they did net ap- 
peal. With their eyes open they allowed the 
period for an appeal to pass by. But ut this 
juncture I was called before a very large public 
meeting on Christmas day, to present the subject 
before the people of the city. I did so, and in 
the Tabernacle, before five thousand of my fel- 
low citizens. The opinion of that great meeting 
was powerfally expressed in my favor. In or- 
der to afford every facility to my opponents, I 
offered to renew my decision, that if they pleased 
they might appeal to the Department. My pro- 
position was not accepted. [I carried the matter 
before the common council, which adopted an 
ordinance by nearly a unanimous vote, forbid- 
ding the comptroller to pay the public money te 
districts which had ia this manner violated the 
law. None has been paid to any school since 
ene! last, in which the Bible has not been 
read. 


I here repeat that no parent or child ever ob- 
jected to the reading of the Bible. It is always 
to be borne in mind that either the Douay Bibl 
or the Protestant version might be used, provided 
the same were without note or comment. T have 
indeed, myself put the Douay Bible, without nate 
or comment, into several schools where the 
greater portion of the pupils were the children 
of Roman Catholic parents. The reading of the 


Douay Bible is distinctly and eopnatienly e, 
or 


commended at this day in the city of New- ; 
wherever the same is preferred by the inhabi- 
tants. ; 


The great cry against the Bible in schoels in 
that city, is not the work of the people. It is 


the work of crafty, intriguing, corrupt and de- 


signing political demagogues. You cannot fail 
eosties to feel, sir, that the presentation of 
these resolutions is eminently unfortunate. 

they shall go out among the published proceed- 
ings of this important body, the effect will be 
Jamentably to lower the standard of moral feel- 
ing in schools. I must at least protest against 
the passage of these resolutions so long as the 
present law in regard to the city of New-York 
stands wnrepealed, for there the law impeta- 
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orely requires the daily reading of God’s Holy 
Word, 


I rd the use of the Bible in the schools as 
an indispensable feature of American educa- 
tion,—not of American education alone, but of all 
right and true mental culture. Ardently do I 
wish that the trathful and impressive definition 
of education ‘jpst given in our hearing by the 


who honors this convention with his presence, 
could be written in living characters on the cope 
of Heaven. Itis to develop man’s moral and 
intellectual nature that we seek im every true 
system of education. But this is totally imprac- 
ticable in any school where the influence of the 
Bible is excluded. All moral good must be re- 
ferred to the word and oracles of God.. 

Let it once be proclaimed that the Bible isa 
sectarian book—that it is unfit to be read in owr 
schools and listened to by our children, and what 
kind of a moral education can you confer upon 

our children? The announcement alone would 

fatal to all good morals, and all proper édu- 
cation. I should like to know what kind of 
education an American is to receive who is 
brought up to regard the book of God with pre- 
jadice, as a book not fit to be read in sthodls. 
These resolutions open the door for thé exclu- 
sion of the Bible wherever prejudice is alleged 
to exist against it. They have unavoidable re- 
ference to the position of things in New-York. 
In that city as I have already remarked, a por- 
tion of the Seripture is always read in the public 
schools. It gives a grave and healthful aspect 
to the exercises of the day. I need not tell you, 
sir, that wey succeeding Secretary of State 
from Clinton down has borne testimony in favor 
of the use of the Bible in schools. 
It has been observed in this debate that truth 
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Dr. Porrer replied, saying in substance, that 
we frequently see a poor, deformed child, by 
being kicked and cuffed about, the more strongly 
and fervently loved and protected by its parents. 
So with his resolations : he had at first not felt 
very anxious about their passage, and had almost 
been tempted to repudiate them ; but, from the 
vigor with which they were attacked, he felt 
strongly inclined to protect them to the utmost 
of his abilities. He advocated that the Bible 
should be introduced into all the scheols as soon 
as practicable, by persuasion, but not by com 
pulsion ; that superintendents and others should 
recommend its introduction, but not exact it ;— 
that the superintendents, as officers, were merely 
advisory ones ; and that no resolutions of theirs 
will be compulsory but that all measures of this 
nature must after ail be referred to the people as 
the proper tribunal to decide upon them. He 


passage of the resolution would have the un- 
happy influence in the city of New York which 
| the gentleman seemed to anticipate. The reso- 
lation, in its terms and spirit, referred to the in- 
troduction of the Bible into schools where, now, 
it is not read ; and it was difficult to see how 2 
measure designed to aid that object could tend 
to the exclusion of the Bible any where. In the 
city of New York, the use of the Bible in schools 
is provided for by a law of the state. No such 
law exists in respect to the country, and in its 
absence, it is almost too obvious for argument 
that the people—the inhabitants of the several 
districts—are the proper arbiters in the premises. 
This resolution affirms the great desirableness 
of introducing the Scriptures where they are not 
now used. It also declares the inhabitants in 
each district to be the proper judges as to time 
and manner. Is not this wise? Is it not better 





must prevail—that the Bible can be in no dan- 

er—and that therefore no efforts are needed in 
its defence. But is this the course you pursue 
in regard to philosophical and scientific truth ? 
If so, then your schools are themselves superfia- 
ous. Science and philosophy can never be put 
down,~but morals and virtue may ; and though 
the Bible is in no danger, our liberties are in great 
danger. And if we tamely surrender the Bible 
at the clamorous bidding of those who would 
drive it from our schools, we shall soon see it 
driven from our churches also; and another 
bonfire like that kindled by catholic hands on 
the borders of our own State wi!l be kindled 
for the destruction of the Bible, At the pre- 
sent time there are but six schools in the city 
of New-York where the Bible is excluded. 
These are ward schools, and not under the direc- 
tion of the Public School Society, and such schools 
receive no public money. But aside from all 
consideration of my own city, I should depre- 
cate the passage of these resolutions, In respect 
to the controversy in that city, the sense of the 
country has been ‘expressed in no ambiguous 
manner. The evil to result from. these resolu- 
tions would, I fear, become universal. It would 
extend to every city and town in the State. 
Their, passage would be disastrous in the ex- 
treme... And I thank God I have yet te learn 
that this respectable body—these superintend- 
ents of this great State will vote to tread mq 
Bible under foot.: The same baleful spirit which 
seeks to banish the Bible would blot all trace of 
Almighty God from the Universe he has made. 


than coercive legislation? more in harmony with 
the genius of our institutions, and with the spirit 
of the common school system in this state? That 
system makes the people the governors of the 
schools in the several districts. The state su- 
perintendent has only an appeligte jurisdiction 
—the county superintendent is But an advisory 
officer. The whole theory of the system in- 
volves the idea that the PEOPLE are to adminis- 
ter it—the state, through its officers, acting the 
part of patron and supervisor. For a coun 
like ours,.is not this better than the centralised 
absolutism of Prussia or Austria, where the 
people do little for education, the government 
almost every thing ? 

The gentleman states that in no instance have 
the people in the city of New York, either pa- 
rents, teachers, or children, objected, when the 
introduction of the Bible has been proposed. 
This shows that it is safe to refer this question 
to the people. Where proper prudence is used, 
no objection will usually be encountered, and 
the objection of a small rortion of the inhabi- 
tants would by no means render it the duty of 


and good men, however, will always be more 
anxious to subdue opposition by kindness and 
persuasion, than to overthrow it by the mere 
force of majorities. They will bide their time. 
If they cannot secure the introduction of the Bible 
peaceably, they. will wait; consoled in themean 
time hy, the reflection, thag through the singing 
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Catholic teachers, as well as those of Protestant 
persuasions, read them continually and without 
objection. 

But a few years since an unfortunate event 
took place, which the convention will of course 
recollect. The schools being re peacefal and 
pros us operation, as they had for many years 
tent ¢ Roman Catholic Bishop of much celeb. 
rity thought proper to present a complaint to the 
common council that his denomination were de- 
barred from the enjoyment of their share of ,the 
publie money by reason that the Bible was read 
in the schovls. The common council gave that 
prelate a hearing, and also invited.other distin- 
guished gentlemen of other sects to meet him 
and discuss in the presence of that body the sub- 
ject matter of the complaint. After a full and 
free discussion, and a patient hearing, the com- 
mon council, with a sage dissentient voice, re- 
jected the application of the Romish Bishop and 
decided that the word of God was not to be pro- 
scribed as a book of sectarian character. 

The Bishop next made an attack upon the ex- 
isting system of public instruction by haranguing 
a political meeting. A committee was sent to 
Albany to operate upon the legislature. Cla- 
mexaus appeals were made in the Catholic 
churches. Catholics were called upon to vote 
fora ticket pledged to support their peculiar 
views in regard to the Bible, in order that a law 
might be passed for the exclusion of the Bible 
from schools. They desired a special act that 
the officers of each ward should have power to 
originate new schools and conduct them in such 
manner as they pleased. Such schools were 
started, and were styled by my lamented prede- 
eessor, Colonel Stone, ‘‘ an opposition line of 
schools.” And so they were. T ey were in di- 
reet opposition to a practice honored and sanc- 
tioned by forty years of uninterrupted usage.— 
Col. Stone deprecated the banishment of the 
Bible from the schools. The legislature passed 
an act in 1844, designed to correct the evil, to 
the effect that the Board of Education be prohi- 
bited to forbid the use of the Bible in schools.— 
You will recollect, sir, that the county of New 
York is under laws different from those relating 
to the rest of the counties in the state. The law 
in New York Prohibits.the exclusion of the Bible 
from the public schools. and at the same time 
for them to decide what particular version 
should be used. It is also provided that no 
school violating that provision, shall be permit- 
ted | hangs a _— of fall, sablic money. ws 
my first visitation; last shirty-t 
schools under the new law denominated ‘‘ oppo- 
sition pcpecis,? om which the Bible was shut 
out. T were not the public schools, so 
ealled, but those established by ward officers :n 
Pp : of thé law Bs by the exertions 
of Bishop hes. In some of these a formal 

cord. of such exclusion, to which in some it 
wen pres: st, being a.sectarian book it could 
pa protested this 

earnest! against this exclusion of 
the word of God. I gave a public challenge to 
all persons to come forward, if they could, and 
show that any child or parent, Catholic. or Pro- 
testant, had ever objected to the use of the Bible. 
The exclusion was to the, last degree wanton 
and uncalled fer. It was not. the work of the 
peorle—not even of the Catholic portion of the 
people—but a miserable contrivance of corrapt 





politicians, designed to flatter the supposed pre- 
judices of Catholics for the purpose of making 
political capital. 

I represented these facts to the officers of-the 
wards, and having ascertained that they would 
do nothing, I notified the Board of Education 
that such schools had forfeited their share of the 
public money. I obtained an explicit and strong 
decision from Col. Young, at that time Secretaty 
of State, that the Bible could not legally be re- 
garded as a sectarian book. A law was passed 
forbidding the exclusion of the Bible without 
note or comment ; to be excluded on the ground 
of sectarianism, by either the officers of the 
wards or the Board of Education. 


Having obtained Col. Young’s decision, I the? 
proceeded to action. But the enemies of th 
Bible were also active. By the votes of the very 
men who turned the Bible out of schools, they 
gotan allowance of public money to such schools. 
Why did they not appeal from my decision? I 
will tell you, sir. They knew Samuel Young too 
well. They knew his indomitable firmness and 
unimpeachable integrity. 

I notified them that my decision, after fifteen 
days, became absolute. Still they did ‘not ap- 
peal. With their eyes open they allowed the 
period for an appeal to pass by. But ut this 
juncture I was called before a very large public 
meeting on Christmas day, to present the subject 
before the people of the city. I did so, and in 
the Tabernacle, before five thousand of my fel- 
low citizens. The opinion of that great meeting. 
was powerfally expressed in my favor. In or- 
der to afford every facility to my opponents, I 
offered to renew my decision, that if they pleased 
they might appeal to the De ent. My pro- 
position was not accepted. 
before the common council, which adopted an 
ordinance by nearly a unanimous vote, forbid- 
ding the comptroller to pay the public money te 
districts which had in this manner violated the 


law. None has been paid to any school since - 


as last, in which the Bible has not been 


I here repeat that no parent or child ever ob- 
jected to the reading of tle Bible. It is always 
to be borne in mind that either the Douay Bible, 
or the Protestant version might be used, prow 
the same were without note or comment. Thave 
indeed, myself put the Douay Bible, without e 
or comment, into several schools where eh 
greater portion of the pupils were the children 
of Roman Catholic parents. The reading of the 
Douay Bible is distinctly and euphaticaliy 
commended at this day in the city of New-Yo 
tants. 

The great cry against the Bible in scheels in 
that city, is not the work,of the people. It is 


the work of crafty, intriguing, corrupt and de- 


signing political demagogues. You cannot fail 
eeetee te feel, sir, that the presentationiof 
these resolutions is eminently unfortunate. If 
they shall go out among the published proceed- 
inge of this important body, the effect will be 
Jamentably to lower the standard of moral feel- 
ing in schools. I must at least protest against 
the passage of these resolutions so long as the 
present law in regard to the city of New-York 
stands wnrepealed, for there the law impeta- 


carried the matter | 
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Sipely reqgnires the daily reading of God’s Holy 
Wo 


I rd the use of the Bible in the schools as 
an indispensable feature of American educa- 
tion,—not of .\merican education alone, but of ail 

ight and true mental culture. Ardently do I 
sh that the trathful and impressive definition 
of education ‘jast given in our hearing by the 


who honors this convention with his presence, 
could be written in living characters on the cope 
of Heaven. It is to develop man’s moral and 
intellectual nature that we seek im every true 
system of education. But this is totally impraec- 
ticable in any school where the influence of the 
Bible is excluded. Ali moral good must be re- 
ferred to the word and oracles of God.. 

_ Let it once be proclaimed that the Bible isa 
sectarian book—that it is unfit to be read in owr 
schools and listened to by our children, and what 
kind of a moral education can you confer upon 
a children? The announcement alone would 

fatal to all good morals, and all proper édu- 


cation. I should like to know what kind of| 


education an American is to receive who is 
brought up to re the book of God with pre- 
jadice, as a book not fit to be read in sthodls. 
sion of the Bible wherever prejudice is alleged 
to exist against it. They have unavoidable re- 
ference to the position of things in New-York. 
In that city as I have already remarked, a por- 
tion of the Seripture is always read in the public 
schools. It gives a grave and healthful aspect 
to the exercises of the day. I need not tell you, 
sir, that wing 4 succeeding Secretary of State 
from Clinton down has borne testimony in favor 
of the use of the Bible in schools. 

It has been observed in this debate that truth 





must prevail—that the Bible can be in no dan- 
ger—and that therefore no efforts are needed in 
its defence. But is this the course you pursue 
in regard ‘to philosophical and scizntific truth ? 
If so, then your schools are themselves superfia- 
ous. Science and philosophy can never be put 
down, but morals and virtue may ; and though 
the Bible is in no danger, our liberties are in great 
danger. And if we tamely surrender the Bible 
at the clamorous bidding of those who would 
drive it from our schools, we shall soon see it 
driven from our churches also; and another 
bonfire like that kindled by catholic hands on 
the borders of our own State wi!l be kindled 
for the destruction of the Bible, At the pre- 
sent time there are but six schools in the city 
of New-York where the Bible is excluded. 
These are ward schools, and not under the direc- 
tion of the PublicSchool Society, and such schools 
receive no public money. But aside from all 
consideration of my own city, I should depre- 
cate the passage of these resolutions, In respect 
to the controversy in that city, the sense of the 
country has been expressed in no ambiguous 

r. The evil to result from, these resola- 
tions would, I fear, become universal. It would 
extend to every city and town in the State. 
Their passage would be disastrous in the ex- 
treme. . And I thank God I have yet te learn 
that this body—these superintend- 
ents of this State will vote to tread the 
Bible.under foot. The seme baleful spirit which: 
seeks to banish the Bible would blot all trace of 
Almighty God from the Universe he has made. 


Dr. Porrer replied, saying in substance, that 
we frequently see a poor, deformed child, by 
being kicked and cuffed about, the more strongly 
and fervently loved and protected by its parents. 
So with his resolutions : he had at first not felt 
very anxious about their passage, and had almost 
been tempted to repudiate them ; but, from the 
vigor with which they were attacked, he felt 
strongly inclined to protect them to the utmost 
of his abilities. He advocated that the Bible 
should be introduced into all the schools as soon 
as practicable, by persuasion, but not by com 
pulsion ; that superintendents and others should 
recommend its introduction, but not exact it ;— 
that the superintendents, as officers, were merely 
advisory ones ; and that no resolutions of theirs 
will be compulsory, but that all measures of this 
nature must after ail be referred to the people as 
the proper tribunal to decide upon them. He 
also said that he could not. apprehend that the 

assage of the resolution would have the un- 

appy influence in the city of New York which 
the gentleman seemed to anticipate. The reso- 
lution, in its terms and spirit, referred to the in- 
troduction of the Bible into schools where, now, 
it is not read; and it was difficult to see how a 
measure designed to aid that object could tend 
to the exclusion of the Bible any where. In the 
city of New York, the use of the Bible in schools 
is provided for by a law of the state. No such 
law exists in respect to the country, and in its 
absence, it is almost too obvious for argument 
that the people—the inhabitants of the several 
districts—are the proper arbiters in the premises. 
This resolution affirms the great desirableness 
of introducing the Scriptures where they are not 
now used. It also declares the inhabitants in 
each district to be the proper judges as to time 
and manner. Is not this wise? Is it not better 
than coercive legislation? more in harmony with 
the genius of our institutions, and with the spirit 
of the common school system in this state? That 
system makes the people the governors of the 
schools in the several districts. The state su- 
perintendent has only an appellgte jurisdiction 
—the county superintendent is But an advisory 
officer. The whole theory of the system in- 
volves the idea that the PEOPLE are to adminis- 
ter it—the state, through its officers, acting the 
part of patron and supervisor. For a country 
like ours, is not this better than the centralised 
absolutism of Prussia or Austria, where the 
people do little for education, the government 
almost every thing ? 

The gentleman states that in no instance have 
the people in the city of New York, either pa- 
rents, teachers, or children, objected, when the 
introduction of the Bible has been proposed. 
This shows that it is safe to refer this question 
to the people. Where proper prudence is used, 
no objection will usually be encountered, and 
the objection of a small portion of the inhabi- 
tants would by no. means render it the duty of 
the majority to resolve upon exclusion. Wise 
and men, however, will always be more 
anxious to subdue opposition by kindness and 
persuasion, than to overthrow it hy the mere 
force of majorities, They will bide their time. 
If they cannot secure the introduction of the Bible 
aoa Papa edo consoled in the mean 
time hy. the reflection, thas through the singing 
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the daily discipline, they can do much for moral | appointed Messrs. Dwight and Edwards a com- 
and religious culture, even though the Bible be} mittee to invite him to take a seat in the Con- 
not read in school hours. It is an end which| vention. On his arrival, he regretted his in- 
they will keep steadily in view; but there is a ability, from indisposition, to participate in the 
yet higher end which can still be attained—even | exercises. 

that for which the Bible itself is given—the im-| The attention of the Convention was then, 
parting of the principles and gran of the Bi- | pursuant to previous resolution, agreeably and 
ble through the ineulcations of living expound- | instructively entertained by a class of ten pupils, 
ers of its truths. Nor should we in discussing under the supervision of Miss Bross, of Roches. 
this subject overlook the aid which wederivein ter. The object of the exercise was, to exhibit 
this good and great work, from the clergy, from | a new system of instruction in History; the pre- 
Sunday schools and Bible classes, and from pa-| sent exercice was in Ancient History, com- 














. rental instruction. mencing with the Creation, and continuing 


Dr. Reese rejoined in explanation of some / nearly to the Christian era. The pupils were 
points, and at the close of his remarks, the ques- | from 8 to 13 years of age, and the young masters 


“tion was called for. The question was taken on; and misses acquitted themselves to their own 


the ‘first resolution, which was adopted, ayes) credit, and to the credit of their instructress. 


34, noes 3. The second resolution was then| Miss B. has just published a work on Ancient 


withdrawn, as the time limited for the debate | History, to accompany her charts, &e. During 


* had expired. these exercises, Mrs. Emma Wittarp, of Troy 


Dr. Porter being then called for, requested | Female Seminary, was introduced to the au- 


permission to omit the lecture from him, of | dience, and took a seat among the honorary 


which notice had been given, as he had already | members. 

unexpectedly occupied more of the time of the; Mr. Epwarps, of Onondaga, having informed 
convention than he intended, and was not pre- | the Convention that some of the public schools 
pared to present any thing worthy of the occa-| in Syracuse had postponed their vacation some 
sion. The convention having declined to exeuse | days with reference to the meeting of this body. 
him, he offered some remarks upon the object! 4 committee was appointed to make a visit to 
and end of education, and especially upon the| those now ir. session—consisting ef Messrs. 


importance of the law of habit, as an element. | Dwight, Fonda, Reese, Palmer, Ely, Shumway, 
‘He pointed out the prevailing error which con-| P). R. Randall, Johnson, Barnes, Edwards, Sea- 


siders anise omg oe a develop- | ton, Woodin, and W. Wright. 

ment, to be the great end of scholastic instruc- A 

tion. He dwelt upon the evils which result from a, seetmnens. 5) Se pint of ie Conven- 
this error, such as the multiplication of studies | 1. Secreta pe ea rol ed wpe y 
—the exercise of verbal memory instead of the +4 it ni va ” k pte seid Te - 
understanding—a superficial, hurried method of rn kde of rams statements of their 
teaching, &c. He also insisted on the necessity P mapsaiel 
of aiming, in our schools, at the formation of|. Mr. Wooprn, of Columbia, said that he was 
character. The connection which exists be-|in the habit of giving notice of his visits to 
tween the school life and the mature character schools two or three weeks in advance, request- 
of the individual, was pointed out, and the in-{ing teachers to invite parents and others to 
sensible, but certain manner in which habits are attend ; and that the result was a rapidly in- 
formed, and principles established, &c. &c. This | creasing interest in his labors and the success 
subject was discussed at considerable length, | Of the schools. He had called a Convention of 
and with the aid of various illustrations. Ad. | the Town Superintendents, with a view to effect 





j d at half past ten. uniformity of text books—one result of which 
ee had been an arrangement with a bookseller to 
8 o’clock, Wepnespay, April! 23. —e —_ ata greatly — price. Had 

een careful not to grant certificates to those 

MORNING SESSION. not apt in communicating knowledge. That he 

Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Pickard. strongly inculeated the importance of a high 


At the opening of the convention, Dr. Reese, | standard of moral example as well as precept, 
-of New-York, submitted the following resolution, | —That he had given instructions, that in Pen- 
which was unanimously adopted ; whereupon manship, the scholars should not write, either 
‘the members who voted in the negative last eve- | immediately upon coming into school, nor after 
ning, on the question passed by ayes and nays, | they had become fatigued by long sitting—but 
withdrew their opposition : just before recess in the morning and afternoon. 

Resolved, That in TH1s resolution, the con-} At this period, he found scholars in the best 
vention disclaim any expression of opinion, on} condition for this exercise. That in reference 
the subject of the exclusion of the Bible from/to the Bible, he had found it in some cases ex- 
tertain schools in the city and county of New- | cluded, and that he had sought its introduction 
York, for the obvious reason that the legislature | by no other method than kind and persuasive 
have enacted a special law for that county, in| appeals to those interested. It was now read 
which this subject is provided for, inecontradis- | generally in the schools throughout his county, 
tinction from the general law of the state. without note or comment. That opening the 

The President then introduced to the Conven- | school by prayer had been left to the discretion 

tion Grorce B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, and | of the teacher, where no objection existed. 
Henry Barnarp, Esq., formerly of Connecti-; Mr.O. W. Ranpva ct, of Oswego, said there 
cut, now State Superintendent of Rhode Island. | were 280 schools in his county—but one Super- 

He also announced the arrival of the Hon, | intendent—that it being impossible for him to 

N. S. Benton, Secretary of State, and State{ visit each school miore than once a year, he 
Superintendent of Schools for New-York, and{ proposed to the board of Supervisors, that the 
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work of visiting the schools had better be per- 
formed by the Town Superintendents — the 
County Superintendent furnishing them with 
blanks for recording statistical information. 
This left the County Superintendent at liberty 
to meet the Teachers in the different towns, 
and to hold what were called ‘‘Teachers’ Drills.” 
Mr. R. is of opinion that this course has been 
attended with the happiest results, and much 
more good accomplished by improving the capa- 
city of the teachers, than could in any other 
way be accomplished by himself alone. 

Mr. Witt1aM Waricut, of Washington, has 
been in the habit, so far as practicable, of send- 
ing notice in advance of the day on which he 
would visit any particular school, with an invi- 
tation to all the people of the district to meet 
him. .That though he at first found many op- 
posed to the present system, by a familiar ex- 
planation of its objects, he has succeeded in 
winning over many who were avowed enemies 
to the system. When he differed with teachers 
as to the modes of instruction, he would ask 
permission to afford a practical illustration of 
his own views, and then leave the teacher at 
perfect liberty to pursue his former course, or 
to adopt the plan of the Superintendent. By 
this course, he has found teachers desirous to 
adopt all that should appear to be improve- 
ments, and they have looked upon him as a 
friend and fellow-laborer, and not as one who 
desired to dictate to them the course they 
should pursue. 


Mr. Hosss, of Westchester, says there is a 
strong attachment to the office of Superinten- 
dent, in his county: and that the people there 
take deep and lively interest in his visits. That 
there are some who think the system expensive; 
this is the only objection he has heard of ; but 
this is notgeneral. In regard to granting licen- 
ces to teachers: he never grants a certificate 
until after hg has visited the school, and ob- 
served the practical results of its management. 
It is not learning. alone which makes a man 
well qualified to teach, in his estimation. He 
has been cautious in the granting of certificates, 
lest the Town Superintendents should regard 
him as trespassing upon their rights—that the 
certificate of the County Superintendent made 
the teacher comparatively independent of the 
town officer.—That some difficulty has arisen in 
his county, from the law requiring 78 days to 
the |quarter—whereas, in colleges and acade- 
mies, a less time is regarded as a quarter. Mr. 
H. thinks this subject calls for attention, and 
that some definite arrangement should be made. 

Mr. Linpstey, of Yates, says in his county a 
uniformity in inspection of schools has been at- 
tained—the County and Town Superintendents 
inspecting upon the same points. The inspec- 
tion embraces a ground of 200 facts—relating to 
four great departments of School management : 
Organization, Instruction, Government, and 
Scholarship. And by this method, they are en- 
abled to report at the end of each year, precise- 
ly what improvement, if any, has been made in 
each school. They spend, each year, 4 days in 
each town, in ‘‘ teachers’ drills;” at which the 
various duties of teachers are thoroughly can- 
vassed. They have aimed to establish Mopet 
Scuooxs in each town, which schools, all the 
teachers in the towa are encouraged to visit, 





and take note ofall improvements. Mr. L. and 
two Town Superintendents, have adopted a 
code of suggestions for the management of 
schools, which have been adopted in Conven- 
tion and a copy furnished every teacher in the 
county.—Upon visits at the schools, a lecture is 
announced for the evening, at which all the 
neighboring inhabitants are invited to attend, 
who do so with great punctuality, and with 
manifest benefit, as exhibited in the increasing 
interest in the cause of education and the state 
of their schools. 

{A motion was here made to suspend the 
call upon the County and Town Superintendents, 
for the day; but the State Superintendent sug- 
gesting that the feeble state of his health, and 

emands upon his time, would compel him to 
leave by the afternoon train; the motion was 
withdrawn, that the State Superintendent might 
listen to such suggestions as should be made]. 

The call upon the County Superintendents 
having been completed, such Town Superinten- 
dents as were present were then called upon. 

Mr. D. C. Squires (Town Superintendent of 
Cortland), spoke of the evils which result from 
frequent changes in the law, and of which offi- - 
cers in school districts were frequently not fully 
apprised. 

Mr. S. F. Merry (Town Superintendent of 
Herkimer), spoke of difficulties which arise in 
the districts, from a want of a knowledge of 
the requirements of the law, on the part of the 
officers. Thinks a part of the evil arises from 
the too frequent changes in the officers. That 
if some or all of them held their offices for a 
longer term, it would be better. 

Mr. N. S. Benton, Secretary of State, re- 
marked that if Town Superintendents would 
apprise the County Superintendent of any defi- 
ciency of a copy of the School Laws, the State 
Superintendent would, on information, imme- 
diately supply it]. 

Mr. Bexttows, Town Superintendent of 
Monroe, says that in his village for many 
years, five select schoolswere maintained, at an 
expense of $1.500 per annum. That three 
aie ago the people raised $2.000 to build a 

NION ScHoot House, and established a school 
with three departments, all under the superin- 
tendence of one man—and that they have one 
of the best schools in the western part of the 
State. That by this plan, they have in a small 
village, one excellent school, instead of three or 
four ordinary or inferior schools. The ex- 
pense in this village is now $800 peryear. He 
believes that in all small villages, great benefit 
would result from the establishment of this 
system. That in Canandaigua, there was too 
much feeling of aristocracy, for many to allow 
their children to be educated under the same 
roof with the children of the ‘‘ poor, and what 
they are pleased to term the common classes.” 
But in Pittsford, they are ‘‘ ail democrats; all 
stand upon the common level of the human fa- 
mily;” and the system works to acharm. He 
made ese suggestions for the consideration of 
a people of villages in every part of the 

late. 

Mr. A. H. Wetts, Town Superintendent of 
Onondaga county, wished to bear testimony to 
the favorable influence of the system of County 
and Town Superintendents of Common Schools, 
upon the interests of education. Before this 
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system was adopted, there was a great deficien- 
cy in the visitation of schools. That the effect 
of the change in the law has been to increase 
the interest of the people in the business of edu- 
cation, and to cause a rapid improvement in 
the schools. : 

Mr. Brooxs, Town Superintendent of Os. 
wego county, finds difficulties arising from the 
complexity of the schvol laws, ye 
respecting School Libraries. Thinks the duty 
of the trustees in regard to the catalogue is 
neglected. Thinks the suggestion, that there 
be but one Superintendent or Trustee in a dis- 
trict, is a good one. One Trustee generally 
does the whole of the business—then why 
have more than one? 

The Sratr SurrrinTENDENT remarked that 
the great objection now raised against our school 
system, was against the one MANPOWER. That 
he would suggest, whether the enlargement of 
the term of the office of the Trustees from one 
to three years, did not obviate the objection 
which might exist against the multiplicity of 
Trustees. That the Trustee oldest in office 
would come to be regarded as the leader in the 
various duties to be discharged, and thus all 
the benefits of a familiarity with the duties be 
secured, while the objections urged with so 
much force against a concentration of power, 
would be dissipated]. 

Mr. WueEter, Town Superintendent of 
Onondaga, remarked that great benefits have 
resulted from tie Town Common Senoor As. 
soctaTions. That there were prejadices exis- 
ting against the office of County Superinten- 
dents. That itis desirable that the County 
Superintendent should give notice in advance 
of his visits to each district—at the same time 
calling a meeting of the inhabitants for the 
evening, to hear statements of the condition of 
Common School education in different parts of | 
the State, and in their own county. 

Mr. DunHAm, town superintendent of Oswego, 
corroborated the statements made by Mr. Brooks 
in reference to the catalogues of school district 
libraries. The catalogues were generally incor 
rect. Thinks it not necessary that a yearly state. 
ment of the library should be made. The people 
do not visit the schools. They hire a teacher ; 
put him into the school room ; and that is the 
last of their attention to the matter. That when 
people come to take a more active interest in 
their schools, the stronger will be their attach- 
ment to the present system of organization. 

The call of the counties having been comple- 
ted, the Prestpent remarked that a resolution 
was adopted at the last convention, requesting 
the exhibition of maps and drawings by scho- 
lars—and concluded by offering the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention assign this af- 
ternoon, at two o'clock, as the hour for exhibi- 
tions of maps and drawings and penmanship of 
the common and public schools of New-York 
city, and other counties in the state. 

n motion, the hour of adjournment oe each 
afternoon, was fixed at five o’clock. 

Dr. Porrgr begged leave to make the sugges- 
tion, that were he a county or town superinten- 
dent, he would make his ordinary visits without 
any notice: His object would be to see the 
scheol in its e “day, working: condition, in- 





stead of seeing it in a prepared, gala daly dress. 


--+ —_— 


He thought two systems of visitation were desi- 
rable. The one already alluded to, and another, 
for an exhibition or celebration of the progress 
of the schools. 

Dr. P. in the course of his remarks, said, that 
there was one thing he would endeavor to take 
an effectual notice of, if he were a superinten- 
dent—he alluded to the universal practice we 
nearly all indulged in, of spitting—everlasting, 
perpetual spitting : he said it was no wonder we 
had been ‘‘ Trolloped” as a nation of ‘‘ spitters,” 
for if an American were to visit foreign coun- 
tries, and then return to this, he would think his 
brother Yankees were all in a state of ptyalism, 
and studying the “science of projection!” 

Messrs. Henry and Wooprn said that one of 
the rules adopted by the schools in their coun. 
ties was, ‘‘I will not spit upon the floor.” 

Mr. Wm. Wricur thought notice indispen- 
sable to the success of superintendents. That it 
is necessary to secure the attendance of the in- 
habitants, in order, by their personal attendance, 
to secure their active co-operation with the su- 
perintendent. He concurred fully in the view 
taken by Dr. Potter, that both systems of visita- 
tion are desirable. But the great difficulty was 
this. The superintendents, generally, from the 
large number of schools under their charge, are 
in many cases unable tu make more than one 
Visit to a single school in the course of a term. 
And if but one visit could be made, he thought, 
in the present state of things, giving notice to be 
necessary to secure the best results. 

Adjourned to two, P. M 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. O. W. RanpvAtt, from the committee on 
text books, made a report which was laid on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. Tuompson, it was resolved 
that a committee on Puysitcart Epucation be 
appointed. 

Messrs. A. Wright, Woodin, and Thompson 
were appointed. 

A resolution was then offered by Dr. Potter, 
to suspend the rules, so far as to allow the dis- 
tinguished friends of education from abroad, to 
occupy an unlimited time in addressing the con- 
vention. He then announced the presence of 
Hon. Henry Barnard, nope | of Connecticut 
now state superintendent of Rhode Island, and 
on the request of the President, Mr. B. enchained 
the audience for an hour, with his exceeding} 
practical and instructive remarks. Mr. Barnard’s 
remarks will, itis hoped, be published hereafter. 

Hon. N. S. Benton, State Superintendent, 
being particularly called upon, said, 

I know my position, Mr. President, and fear 
that more will be expected of me, than from the 
extreme poor state of my health, I am able to do. 

It is as you know but recently that I have been 
called to the supervision of the public instruction 
of our state. But I have always been —— 
impressed with the absolute necessity of intelli- 
gence for the perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions. For when we shall fail to instil intelli- 
gence into the mind of him who exercises the 
elective franchise, that moment we fail to sus- 
tain a free government. I have always and at 
all times cordially concurred in the present effi- 
cient system of public instruction ; and it seems 
to me that more has rested with you, gentlemen, 
to whom the exercise of so great powers have 
‘been delegated, than we can readily imagine. 
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I learn that there are memorials from some 
fourteen counties in favor of abolishing the pre- 
sent county supervision. I am apt to think that 
in some cases this movement has arisen from po- 
litical antipathies, unfortunately but too strong 
among the people. Opposition of a sectarian 
description, I am informed, has existed in one 
or two cases. These causes are made to work 
against the system itself—most unjustly and im- 
properly, as I firmly believe. 

Gentlemen who are county superintendents, of 
whichever political party, will at once perceive 
that they are marks for the opposition party in 
their own county to aimat. They should there- 
fore redouble their prudence and circumspection. 
Nothing, I am satisfied, except perhaps some 
degree of agitation, will be accomplished at the 
present session of the legislature. It is for us, 
gentlemen, to sustain the system, and this chiefly 
by making it worthy in the highest degree of 
public confidence and favor. I inquired of the 
gentlemen in the legislature what the objection 
was, for, if valid, I desired to know it and would 
acknowledge its force with perfect candor. Why. 
sir, said my informant, the objection in my county 
is that the town and county superintendents get 
into a wagon and ride round inspecting schools 
ae yf sec thus making an unnecessary expense. 

desire to say to this convention, though it is 
perhaps not proper that I should be committed 
on this subject—yet I do not hesitate to say that 
it is my opinion that in the end we shall find free 
schools in all respects the best adapted to our 
wants and our condition. And I am persuaded 
that as a matter of economy they are preferable 
to any other system. I propose to prepare my- 
self to show asI hope and believe, that that 
system would bear less heavily upon the property 
of the state than the present mixed system does. 
We shall tax property no more in the aggregate, 
I think, than wedonow. And I cannot but look 
forward with joy to the state of things indicated 
in the excellent remarks of the gentleman from 
R.I. who has just addressed the convention, 
when wealth, whjch is really no distinction, will 
cease to be regarded as such, and the children of 
all our citizens placed an a footing of happy and 
honorable equality. 

Grorce B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, being 
invited by the President, addressed the conven- 
tion, * 

We in Massachusetts regard this principle of 
supervision in’ New York, as the one point in 
which your schools are decidedly superior to 
ours. There is now in Massachusetts nosystem 
of public and constant general supervision like 
that of this state. I wish there were—and in 
some towns indeed something of the kind does 
exist. But not as a public provision. It results 
from private benevolence. I should rejoice to 
be able to look forward to the time when we too 
shall enjoy the blessings of a system like yours. 
The question has been asked how shall the pub- 
lic kets be made to take the place of private 
schools already established. I can give a single 
instance. J 

Some few years ago a citizen of Salem re- 
solved that he would devote himself to the great 
interests of education. . He collected information 
and devoted himself chiefly to the improvement 
of the public schools... Before he commenced 
there. were seyenty pevete schools in Salem. 

h at 


Now there are but number. The ex- 











pense of the public schools has indeed increased. 
But the difference between the amount now paid 
to private teachers in that city and the sum paid 
at the time when the gentleman begun his bene. 
volent exertions, is considerably greater than the 
whole present cost of public instruction in that 
place. The public schools there are under su- 
pervision. The private schools have none. 
There now are, and can be no flourishing private 
schools yer precisely the same ground 
with the public schools. Private schools there 
are and doubtless will be—but they will occupy 
a ground somewhat different from that of the 
oo schools. 

ome years ago primary schools, so calle 
that is schools for children thom four to oo 
were established in Boston. These have been 
constantly growing in favor, and at present many 
citizens of all ranks, the highest and the lowest 
send their chiJdren to these primary schools. 
In the schools of the highest grade in Boston 
the son of the wealthiest man sits on the same 
seat with the son of a washerwoman, or of a 
hand-cartman. And both are treatedalike. This 
is true republicanism. This condition of the 
public schools can only exist under a system of 
careful, intelligent and faithful supervision. You 
gentlemen, have the interests of this great ques- 
tion of supervision committed to your hands. 
Upon you, more than upon any body and every 
body else, depends the putting dowy of the oppo- 
sition which I regret to hear has to some degree 
arisen in your state. There will be opposition. 
Some are opposed to every thing that is new for 
no better reason than that itis new. But kind- 
ness, faithfulness and pains taking on your part 
will, I cannot doubt, overcome every obstacle. 
The friends of education in other states look with 
anxious eyes upon the experiment now making 
by you, and earnestly pray for its success. Upon 
you, gentlemen, rests the great and weighty re- 
sponsibility of the result. 

Mr. Dwicur offered the following resolation 
which was unanimously adoptes : ‘ 

Resolved, That this convention have learned 
with high gratification, that the present state su- 
perintendent of common schools, was one of the 
earliest to recommend to the adoption of the le- 
gislature, our present organization; that they 
have heard, with the deepest interest, the cheer- 
ing assurance, that his views, upon experience 
have undergone no ehange; and that its mem. 
bers, collectively and individually, pledge them. 
selves to use their best endeavors to aid himi 
making the system a blessing to the children of 
the state. 

Dr. Reese said he begged to correct the erro- 
neous impression, if it existed, that the free 
school system did not exist in the city of New- 
York as perfectly as in Boston, or Salem, or any 
other place. That the public schools in the city 
of New-York are FREE sCHOOLs; that every 
child in the city attends these schools without 
any charge whatever for tuition, 


The Presipevr announced that Mr. Emerson, | 


instead of Mr. May, would lecture this evening, 
whereupon the convention adjourned to seven 
o'clock. sek cent 
EVENING SESSION—7 o’croce. 
The Parsrpenr announced, that as there were 
several authors present, who wished to present 
their works te the consideration of the conven. 
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tion, the time until eight o’clock would be devo- 
ted to that purpose. 

Mr. Bropt read a letter from Dr. N.S. Davis, 
of Binghamton, stating that he has a work on 
AGRIcULTURAL CHEMISTRY hearly completed, 
which he is willing to submit to a committee of 
this convention. Mr. Wilson mentioned in the 
course of his remarks, that in New Jersey, they 
have no county superintendents, but have asso- 
ciations which meet quarterly for discussion. 
The Rev. Mr. May favorably mentioned reading 
books, especially one in verse, compiled by Miss 
Robbins, of N. Y. Mr. Woodin presented to 
the notice of the convention, three works by Mrs. 
Emma Willard, on the History of the U. States. 
Mr. Gillam represented that he was an agent 
for the school books of Salem Town, ‘‘ Town’s 
Analysis,” &c. 

Mr. Hazen made some remarks in reference 
to his Grammar, Spelling Book, Technology, &c. 
He also used some very appropriate con- 
vincing arguments in reference to that great and 
fundamental error in teaching—not adapting the 
lessons to the capacity of the child. 

Some remarks having been made by one of 
the authors. in reference to the limited time (ten 
minutes) allowed to each author, and, to him, an 
apparent disposition not to give them a full 
hearing, the President remarked, that he looked 
upon authors as efficient co-laborers in the pre- 
sent effort to advance education—that he re-’ 
garded them as friends, not as enemies, and that 
they had the same time allotted to them, that 
the superintendents had allotted to themselves. 

The hour of eight having arrived, the Presi- 
dent introduced to the large audience present, 
Georce B. Emerson, Esq. ; having prefaced the 
introdution with a neat and well-timed compli- 
ment to Mr. E. 

The Rev. Mr. May, of Syracuse, said he never 
heard his friend from Boston speak on the sub- 
ject of education, without its stirring his inmost 
soul within him. After some further prelimi- 
nary remarks, Mr. M. said he held that very 
little could be effected except through teachers, 
moved by the right spirit. It isto the cHARAc- 
TER OF THE TEACHER we must look—not to 
books ; not to legislation; not to systems. Why 
are schools instituted? If parents were what 
parents should be, there would no longer be need 
of schools. Yet. as it is desirable that children 
should associate with those who are to pass 
through life with them, he would therefore ad- 
vise those parents who are competent, to send 
their children toschool. My friend tells us, that 
he who wipes a tear from the eye of a child 
does an angel’s work. Mr. M. had observed 
with pain a besetting temptation on the part of 
superintendents and teachers, to commend those 
who are cared for at home, and who would get 
along well enough in the world, without their 
attentions and commendations. He had also 
seen the less fortunate class—those not so well 
dressed, perhaps—feel injured, feel insulted, and, 
may be, feel wrathful Letus rather go into our 
schools with a determination to look after those 
uncared for elsewhere, and from whom, smarting 
under a sense of injury, disturbances often arise. 
Go into schools with a determination to love the 
unlovely ; those who need all the genial influ- 
ences that can be brought to bear upon them to 
develop and strengthen their moral nature. He 





had ever looked upon prizes in schools with 
dread. Prizes never do good. It is not well to 
attempt te stimulate a child to excellence from 
any other motive than a love of excellence itself. 
Commendation is not due to success, but to ef- 
fort. Let us not interpose a prize to dissipate 
the consciousness ef well doing from the breast 
of the child who has done as well as he can. In 
this way, he had seen the spirit of many a child 
crushed. [I regard, said Mr. M., the introduc- 
tion of prizes into the Boston schools as a fatal 
error. The progress you will make without 
them may not be as rapid, but it will be real 
progress. If we have enkindled the aspiration 
for knowledge and moral excellence, we have 
done the, best thing we could do for the child. 
Go into our schools and take note of the children 
that are uncared for—though they be unwashed 
and scantily clothed—let them feel that they are 
cared for there. Do this, and I care nothing 
about systems, nothing about books ; for I know 
that then your schools will be blest. 

The PrestpEnT, in reply to some inquiries, 
stated that he believed that in the state of New- 
York, of all the motives offered to the child, emu- 
LATION Was not one. 

The convention then, at half past ten, ad- 
journed to eight o!clock on Thursday morning. 

THIRD DAY. 
Tuurspay, 8 o'clock. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Warner. 


The call of the counties was suspended, this 
morning, for the purpose of hearing reports from 
the several committees. 

On motion of H. E. Rochester, a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Rochester, Dwight. A. 
Wright, Sprague, Wetmore, Shumway, Trull, 
Curtis, Gaylord, Robertson, Woodin, Wright, 
Barnes and Edwards, were appointed to visit the 
Teachers’ Institute, then in session in Syracuse, 
the room not being large enough for the superin- 
tendents to attend in a body. 

Mrs. Emma Witrarp, of Troy, Miss Exiza 
Rossins, of New York, Ina Maruew, Esq., 
state superintendent of Michigan, and Satem 
Town, of Aurora, were, at the suggestion of the 
President, unanimously admitted as honorary 
members of the convention. 

Dr. A. Wricurt, from the committee on char- 
acter and deportment of Teachers, made a re- 
port, which was adopted, and will appear next 
month. 

Mr. Dwicurt, from the committee on Normal 
Schoois and Teachers’ Institutes, also reported. 

Messrs. Town, Reese, and A. D. Wricur, 
in the course of a discussion, bore testimony to 
Teachers’ Institutes, as forming a new era in the 
history of education, and as more important than 
—. institution ever established. 

r. DwicHr, having been called upon for par- 
ticular statements with respect to the Norma 
ScHOoL, said, in answer to numerous questions : 
There are one hundred andeighty pupils ; all the 
counties represented save Putnam. One objec- 
tion to the schoo] has been, that those educated 
there will not teach—or will not long continue to 
teach—that becoming well educated, they will go 
into other and more lucrative professions. But 
is this probable? Nearly all are over twenty-one 

ears of age—and a majority over twenty-five. . 
This is a strong guaranty, for at this age they 
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have chosen their profession and will probably | 


pursue it. Again: these pupils are marked per- | 
sons. They are known in the counties from) 


NEXT CONVENTION, to consist of one from each 
Senate District. 


The Chair appointed the following gentle. 


which er come ; they are known as recipients | men, viz : Ist district, D. M. Reese; 2d, H. H. 


of the pub 
to enter on other pursuits, they will be regarded | 
as obtaining money on false pretences. Again : 
there is a pecuniary inducement to remain in the 
profession. The superior accomplishments pos- 
sessed by those who graduate at the Normal 
School, will enable them te command a good and 
adequate remuneration for their labors. It is 
urged that some of the ladies so educated, may 
soon be taken from their duties by marriage ; will 
their influence be lost? Did not Napoleon proclaim 
that if we would revolutionize society, we must 
doit through its mothers? And even should any 

entleman fail to teach, would his influence be 
ost? Will it not be felt wherever he may re- 
side ?-In regard to pledges : At this term, a sim- 
ple declaration is drawn up, that the sole object 
of entering the school is to fit the pupils to return 
and enter upon the work of common school in- 
struction—which is signed by every one upon 
dmission. No certificates will be granted unless 
the committee are of opinion that the candidates 
are thoroughly qualified for their important du- 
ties. The certificate has no legal effect. The 
committee consists of the Secretary of State, 
Alonzo Potter, Gideon Hawley, Wm. H. Camp- 
bell and Francis Dwight. 

Messrs. Satem Town and Francis Dwicut 
bore high testimony to the superior moral and 
mental endowments of the class now at the Nor- 
mal School at Albany. Many of the scholars 
have been among the most successful common 
school teachers. Some of them came as critics, 
to see if they could not find something that was 
wrong in the system of instruction adopted. As 





to conduct : not one word of admonition was re- 
quired at the last term, with ninety-seven scho- 
lars. As to the sex of pupils: It is desirable 
that there should be at least one male pupil from 
each county. The female pupils, at this time, 
comprise hint two-fifths of the school. 

Mr. Mann, of Rochester, from the Committee 
on the Powers and Duties of Inhabitants, made 
a report. 

Mr. E. J. Storxes, from the Committee on 
Modes of Teaching, made a report, which, 
after considerable debate, was adopted. [We 
shall endeavor to publish these and the residue 
of the reports in our next]. 

D. M. Reese, of New-York, then an- 
nounced that he had several maps and draw- 
ings executed by the pupils of the Free-Schools 
of New-York, and sent by him to distribute to 
the different Superintendents. 

Resolved, That this Convention assign this 
afternoon,at 2 o’clock, as the hour for exhibi- 
tions of maps, drawing and penmanship of the 
Common .and Public Schools of New-York city 
and the several counties in the State. 

The Convention then adjourned to 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SEssIon. 
hursday, 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Linpstey, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, reported. 

Mr. D. R. RANDALL, from the Committee on 
Moral Instruction, submitted a report which 
was adopted. 

CKAFELLOW moved the appointment 





of a committee on the PLACE OF HOLDING THE 


c bounty ; and if they leave the school | Ingraham; 3d, D. G. Woodin; 4th, Wm. 


Wright; 5th, W. S. Wetmore; 6th, Smith 
Robertson; 7th, E.G.Storkes; 8th, A. Mann. 

On motion of Mr. RockaFELLow, Resolved, 
That the Convention adjourn to-morrow at 
4 o’cloek P. M. 

Mr. Wm. Waicurt, from the Committee on 
School apparatus, submitted a report which was 
adopted. 

Mr. Lyon, from the Committee on Maps-and 
Drawings, made a report, which was also 
adopted. 

Dr. Reese submitted the following preamble 
and resolution, which, after some debate, was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS a new ar* has been discovered 
during the last year, denominated by the inven- 
tor, Cerography : therefore, 

_ Resolved, That in the opinion of the Conven- 

tion, the art of Cerography, recently brought 
to such perfection by Mr. Morse, is adapted to 
a variety of useful purposes in which the Com- 
mon Schools are interested ; especially in view 
of the cheapness with which teautiful Draw- 
ings and Maps can be multiplied, richly colored, 
without any greater expense than that of ordi- 
nary printing. 

Mr. Wm.-Waicurt, from the Committee on 
the time and place of the next annual meeting 
of this Convention, reported the THIRD TUESDAY 
IN APRIL NEXT, AT POUGHKFEPSIE, which re- 
port, after discussion, was adopted. 

Mr. Exy made some remarks on the best 
method of teaching Mental Arithmetic, which 
drew out quite an extended and somewhat amu- 
sing discussion. 

Mr. Dwicut offered a resolution upon in- 
struction in Anatomy and Physiology, which 
was referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. Linpstey offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the respective boards of 
Supervisors and the Superintendents, upon 
whom devolve the duty of recommending pupils 
to the Normal Schools, are respectfully and 
earnestly urged to base their recommendation 
in part, upon the probability of the pupil devo- 
ting himself for three or more years to the 
business of Common School Instruction. 

Mr. Nay, from the Committee on Free 
Schools, made a report which elicited conside- 
rable debate, and was afterwards withdrawn. 
Adj. to 7 o’clock P. M. 

During the time which intervened between 
the afternoon and evening sessions, the Super- 
intendents waited in a body upon Mrs. WIt- 
LARD, at her room, and listened with marked 
attention and benefit to an address from her. 
After the address, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : ; 

Resolved, That the Members of this Conven- . 
tion have listened with high gratification to the 
views which Mrs. Willard has presented to 
them upon the subject of Education, and, as 
an evidence of our deep sense of obligation, we 
respectfully request a copy of the same for 
publication. 

Mrs. W.’s address exhibited, in a forcible 
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manner, the importance of awakening the fe- 

male portion of community to the wants of our 

schools, and inciting them to visit them, and 

duaterest themselves in their behalf. She rela- 

ted many facts in support of her views. 
Evenine Sessron. 

Mr. Dwicur offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted :_ . 

Resolved, That we have witnessed with 

eat pleasure in every part of the State, mani- 

Reatations of devotion, ability and disinterested- 
mess on the part of teachers, cheering our own 
labors, and full of promise of unbounded: 
‘to the State; and that we confidently ve 
that the time is near, whem mercenary, incom- 
petent and unfaithful teachers, will net longer 
-be tolerated.in any district. 

Mr. Storxes offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,. That the members of this Conven. 
tion acknowledge the obligations they are under 
to the Hon. Honacz Mann, for his eminently 

ul efforts in the great.cause of Popular 
Edneation ; and though his immediate field of 
-action has been. in another State, New-York 
has felt the beneficial effects of his exertions in 
her.remotest districts. 

Mr. Dwicur said that in seconding the reso- 
lation, he would not utter all that in common 
With his associate co-workers about him, he felt 
tobe duetoMr. Mann. It would sound like ful- 
some flattery, like man p. He wished 
merely to state his own deep conviction that N. 
York owed much of the devotion, energy and 
success, which distiaguished this great educa- 
tional movement, to the spirit enkindled by his 
writings and uided by his counsels. Beyond 
the borders of our state, there is no one to whom 
the frieads of education owe so large a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Henry said, the gentleman named ir the 
resolution stood upon an eminence above and 
beyond both his censure and praise. His ardent 
and triumphant advocacy of the cause of popular 
education had long since made-him like the sun 
in heaven, at once the source of light and genial 
heat to all who were engaged in the noble mis- 
sion of educational reform. While listening to 
his voice and rending the eloquent and copious 
effusions of his pen, Mr. H. had felt as all must 
feel, his whole soul filled with newness of life, 
and. animated with high resolve. True, Mr. H. 
might not be able in every matter of detail to 
auiesiioe to all the measures and opinions 
which the learned gentlemai had recommended. 
Doubtless some of them were erroneous, for 
that is not human that.does noterr. The sun 
itself, the source of light, life and being to all 
that exists upon our earth, had notwithstanding 
dark spots upon its disk; but how would he be 
regarded who on that account should propose 
‘to exclude its influence from our world? Mr. 
H., led by the example of a Hammonp, a Port- 
TER, other kindred’ souls, had for years 
prior to the first State Conven: at Utica, in 

1841, contributed all his humble efforts to pro- 
duce a thorough reformation in the common 
school system of New-York. -But previous to 
that Convention, , however desirable, 


reformation : 
had nevertheless seemed doubtful; and the most 


devoted advocates of the éause had vascilinted 
between hope and fear. At that critical period, 


dlie cheering morning star was seen rising from 





the east—A Mann, an Emensox, 2 Younc, 
had come to the rescue.—Hope filled every 
heart; joy and triumph beamed on every counte- 
natice. Before leaving that Convention, Mr. H. 
had predicted that a potent spell had been cast 
which would reach and arouse the state from the 
eefitre to its extremities. What was then pre- 
diction is now ‘history. New-York has’ been 
awakened, and her glorious common school 8) 


tem, the ei, hope of her people, has toe 
a 


placed upon & founation so solid as never aga 
to be moved. It were an ungracious tisk to 
assign ence to any single name as 


pre-emin 
leader in that mighty reformation : but all wil! 
at once accord that among the leaders of the 
host, the name of Hoxacze Maxn must be for 
ever justly conspicuous. = 

The resolation was pera adopted. 

Mr. Dwicur said he gladly embraced this op- 
portaalty to “. a word in reference to the 

bli¢ Schools in Syracuse, and their -history. 
He first visited them five years ago. At that 
time, as he was told, an itinerant lecturer took 
@ model of the best school house in the place, 
and exhibited it about the State, to show how 
bad a school house could be! But since that 
time a change had been wrought as by mayic. 
He had, since his arrival here, visited the Dis- 
trict Schools in the village; and he felt justified 
in holding up the School Houses; their arrange- 
ment ; the methods of instruction ; the zeal of 
their teacchers, patrons and scholars; as models 
of what schools should be in these respects. 
Then, Syracuse was one of the lowest; how, it 
is one of the highest in tho scale of improvement. 
Mr. D. instanced Camillus, Marcellus, Skaneat- 
eles, in Onondaga county; and added that if he 
were to attempt to enumerate the places through- 
out thé State, where this surprising chaage was 
manifest, he should almost consume the valua- 
ble time of the Convention. Suffice it to say, said 
Mr. D., that the same zeal and well directed 
effort are springing up on every hand, and will 
rat where produce the same beneficent re-" 
sults. 

The President then announced to the nudience 
the lar ‘business of the evening, which was 
an Address from the Hon. Henry Bagnarp, of 
Rhode Island. The address was listened to 
with interest for nearly two hours, by a fall 
house. We hope to be able to find room for it 
at an early ~~" : 

After Mr. B,’s address, the President sug- 
gested that the audience, for the purpose of 
relief, join in the tune of ‘‘ Old Hundred.” They 
did so with enthusiasm, to the words: ‘* Be 
thou, O God! exalted high.” 

The President then introdaced to the audience, 
as a veteran in the cause of Education, Sarem 
Town, Esq., who briefly addressed the Conven- 
tion. His remarks will be given hereafter. 

Mr. Dwicnt, of Albany, then offered the 
following - resolution, which was adopted - 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be given to Dr. Porrgx, the Hon. H. Barnarp. 
the Hon. xb: B. Emerson, the Rev. Mr. May, 


‘and the Hon. SAtem Town, for their emineatly . 


interesting and sf Allegaay, ia i 

CER e fol- 

Se cg pk 

adopted, after come fecling oud Shecepmme 
her Teas x 

1 ) That 
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associates and friends, Col. Sronz, of New- 
ja end Rarpu K. Fincuy, Esq., of Steuben 

, the cause of Edmeation has been. de- 

* of, two of its most faithful and efficient 
pete my and the schools of their counties of 
the kind and discriminating supervision of those 
whose judgments were matured by experience, 
whose minds were enlightened by knowledge, 


and whose hearts were the seat of those virtues hi 


which fitted them in a peculiar manner for the 
discharge of ali their high duties. 

2: Resolved, That while their loss is deeply 
felt by us, their fellow-laborers, we are not un- 
mindfyl of the deeper pain their death has in- 
flicted upon those who were bound to them by 
the ties of kindred and of love, ahd,that we 

thes sympathize with those who have been 
eo, arm of kind -husbands and affectionate 


7s Resolved, Thatas a tribute of respect to 
the memory of our deceased brothers, these re- 
solutions be embodied im the miautes of this 
Convention, and copies thereof transmitted to 
their families, and published in the papers of 
their respective counties. 

Ou motion of Dr. A. Waigut, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That w we recognize authors of school 
books, as co-workers with us in the great work 
of elevating our common schools, and as such 
we heartily welcome them to attend our Coaven- 
tions, and thank them for the valuable sugges- 
tions we have received from them, and also for 
copie es of their work put into our hands. 

r. InGraHAM;, from the Committee on Union 
re ry submitted a report; which was adop- 


At 10. o'clock g resolution was passed, re- 
questing all ‘Authors who wish to present ‘their 
werks $6 the notice of the Convention, to do so 
7 evening. The following authors were 
h 


JH. Mather, on penmanship; 8S. N. Sweet, 
on Elocation; O. H. Wickham, Educational 
Incentives ; ; A. L. Smith, Hart’s Book of Poe- 

do. of Kg do. SS ie haben 
States. — Smith rm ag etic 
Key, and Cube Bl Me Fisher, a Chart 
Ulustrating the Sun’s Declination at all seasons. 


Fourtn Day. 
Friday, 8 o'clock A. M. 
The Convention opened by pfayer by the Rev. 


ROOK. he 
wits tS eine paving. pase a resolution pet yds on the old plan; these things have 


the Rev SIAH Hotsroox oc- 


cupid a vpoctien of the morning hour in, exhi-| of od 


ting his ‘‘ Common School Apparatus.” 

The object of 'his Appar , to asete fe 
cripsity of the an ad thie ngage thet 
attention; he said the mediums of unica. 

wedge were the eye, the Vand, &e., as 
well ha that the senses wanted cul va- 
tion, a8: aa eck ie if not mote, than the'mind; that 





nent. He illustrated hig system by using cubes, 
cones, spheres, cylindets, spheroids, &c. » Witha 
class taken from one of the schools j in Syracuse. 

We believe that his exhibition gave general 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Baxnes offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Hon. Samug. Younc, 
for his devotion to the cause of Education ; for 
‘s comprehensive and practical recommenda- 
tions and suggestions ; the untiring — with 
which he consecrated the energies of his t 
intellect to the iouvtion of our system .of 
mon Schools ; deserves and will receive the 
thanks, not only of this Convention, but of all 
the friends of equal and universal education 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Rocuester rose tosecond the resolution. 
He most fully concurred in‘ its expression of 
the high estimate in which Col. Young is held 
by the members of this Convention. It had 
been his (Mr. R.’s) fortune, almost from his 
earliest acquaintance with the political position 
of Col. Young to differ with him on almost all 
the important political questions of the present 
day; and perhaps it was his duty to confess that 
he had imbibed a strong prejudice against him. 
The correspondence and acquaintance with Col. 
Y., attending the duties of his (Mr,R.’s) late 
position ag Superintendent, had served not only 
to remove all such prejadices but to place Col. 
Young high in his respect and esteem; and he 
believed that he but expressed the opinion of 
the Superintendents and intelligent friends of 
education every where, without distinction of 
party, when he said that Col. Young had 
shown himself not only a most honest and 
capable publi¢ officer, but an enlightened and 
efficient advocate of Popular Education, and 
friend of the present admirable Common School 
system of this State 


Mr. Baxnaagp, of Connecticut, said that dis- 
connected as he was from all political relations 
and parties in this state—resolved to know or 
to care for no man’s political faith, so be he is 
true to the great cause of popular education and 
human progress, he should be’ bappy, with the 
permission of the Convention, to his voice 
to the unanimous vote which this. acknowledge- 


‘}ment of Col. Youna’s services will receive from 


all present. His manly and energetic 

istration of your. wits spread eer system; 
his fearless assertion of the, great principles of 
virtue and morality in his official papers res- 


; pecting . the selection ot books. for eas libra- 


ries, and the qualification of teachers; and the 
}nok e a pee law he came forward and 
tes adeel he prenatal pein by hi 
mo u ion 
fort ohn oe ares tah 
saline ive 8 a ia w en 
ehad : ee eeetear it te be avaluable 


won for him the est res ect of all the friends 
“ © dann cee peta It has fallen to 
eames to be able to do so much 

r com 


of whe pes done by his 
Dinar ye toe ot the Schoe 
sere ey 2 the caches Tetinies. The 

is and Teacher's Institutes. 
posi sa of tre Bi ermal School at Albany 





impressions thus gained were the most perme. 


under. the charge of its present wise, energetic 


and selyeren education . 
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and accomplished Principal, during his admi- 
nistration of the School Department; and the 
introdection and rapid extension of TEACHER 8 
InsTITUTESs during the same period, wild mark 
@ uew era in the history of popular education in 
your state, and will most materially strengthen 
the hands and the hearts of those who are 
laboring in this field in other parts of the coun- 
try. No man at all acquainted with the history 
of education elsewhere, or who has reasoned 
out the causes and agencies best calculated to 
advance it, can have any reasonable doubt of 
the success, immediate, extensive and perma- 
nent, which must follow a fair trial of these 
institutions. They are carrying and will carry 
still more the spirit and the methods of improve- 
ment up to the very source Of all real and per- 
manentimprovement—the teachers of the schools. 
The sooner they can be reached, the higher 
their attainments, character and skill can be 
carried, the better. All the rest—school houses, 
books, supervision—are but the machinery for 
securing and continuing the services of good 
teachers, and giving the means and instruments 
by which teachers can work in this high mission 
to the best advantage. Every teacher, every 
parent, every school officer, and every friend of 
the state, ought to be grateful to the late Super 
intendent for his agency in establishing these 
Institutions. Sure I am, (said Mr. B.), that 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
children whose capacities for happiness and 
usefulness will be increased by the better in- 
struction they will receive from teachers made 
better by these Institutions, will rise up and 
call him blessed. 

The question was then taken and the resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously. 

On motion, Messrs. RocuEsTER, Bropt, and 
A.WRIGHT, were appointed a Committee on un- 
finished business. 

Mr. Barnes, from the Committee on Organi- 
zation of School Districts, made report. 

The Committee on School Celebrations re- 
ported through their chairman, Mr. Parmer. 

Mr. A.Wricnt, from the Committee on Phy- 
sical Education, reported. 

The Committee on Town and County Asso- 
ciations also reported. 

Mr. Curtis, of Syracuse, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

esolved, That the County and Town Super. 
intendents throughout the State, will hie? | great- 
ly aid the moral and temperance reform, by 
introducing the temperance pledge into all the 
schools under their respective supervisions. 

The above having elicited considerable de- 
bate on account of its supposed inexpediency 
in connexion with the other many duties of the 
Saperintendents, and the supposition that they 
would naturally exert a more salutary influence 
by examples than by such a course was with- 
drawn by the mover. 

The call upon the Counties in order, which 


was suspended the day before, was then taken |’ 


up, each Superintendent telling the ‘manner of 
nie proceeding in the vertdtiines of his va- 
‘rious duties. Each Superintendent was limited 
to ten minutes,'the last three of which were to 
be devoted to answering such questions as the 
other members might wish to ask; this explana- 





teachers of his county together, he took care to 
have it apparent to them that his first object was 
to do all in his power to advance their improve- 
ment, rather than to make it his business to 
blazon their defcets. That he derived great 
benefit from the suggestions of teachers. He 
sought information from them, and imparted in 
return all in bis power.—He found one great 
source of embarassment, when he found an in- 
competent teacher, in his estimation, who was 
lauded by the majority of the inhabitants of the 
district—He had annulled some certificates. 

[Mr. S. was here cut off bythe ten minutes’ 
rule. A motion was made to restrict Superin- 
tendents to fiveminutes. It was strenously op- 
posed by Messrs. Nay, Pierce, Rockafellow, 
and ethess, taey maintaining that the most 
profitable business in which these Conventions 
could engage, would be in the communication 
by Superintendents ofthe results of their labors 
during the past year. The resolution was ne- 
gatived by a decided vote. ] 

Mr. Rocxarsitow (of Allegany) suggested 
the importanee of County and Town Superin- 
tendents visiting schools together at least once 
ayear. In granting licenses, he first grants a 
Town License. After visiting the School, if 
he finds the teacher apt, well qualified to give 
practical instruction, he gives him a County Li. 
cense. If he has any suggestion or reprimand 
to make to a teacher, he makes it to the teach- 
er alone—never in the presence of his scholars. 
Thinks highly of public examinations of stu- 
dies, at the close of a term, or atany time in 
the course of a ierm. Prefers tiem to exhibi- 
tions, which do not embrace detailed examina- 
tion of studies. The “ Pirate’s Own Book,” 
and others of that character, he had expunged 
from libraries. He understands the instruc- 
tions of the Department to be to remove all 
‘¢ Text Books” from the libraries. 

Mr. Bropt (of Broome) represented a sec- 
tion of country which was oncé called ‘‘ seques- 
tered” and ‘‘ benighted,” but he hoped it was 
sono longer. When the present system was 
first instituted, the schools were in a very bad 
state—was happy to state they were better now 
—some good schools. Held stated meetings 
with Town Superintendents for examination of 
teachers, but did not always succeed in getti 
a full attendance of teachers—had succeed 
‘well in one town with drill and examination— 
requested teacher to pursue bis usual course in 
conducting and governing the school during the 
inspection, and not to puton a Sunday dress— 
endeavored to pursuea conciliatory course with 
teachers, and not to force any. new system upon 
them or the parents. Had not been able to en- 
gage the Town Superintendents in holding 
town celebrations, although he hoped to, do so 
this summer—has lectured in nearly ev dis- 
trict, the past season, in which he was im the 
‘evening—had not. succeeded in forming town 
associations. ‘ 

Mr. Ranpart (of Chenango) said he circu- 
lated prinied notices throughout the county, of 
the Instructors expected to be present at the 
Teachers’ Institute, and the time, place, €x- 
‘pense, &c., the result of which has been to se- 
cure a large attendance. In schools, use Cobb’s 
Spelling ook, Colboura’s Arithmetic, and Bul- 
‘lions’ Grammar. 





tion will account for some of the reports. 


Mr. Srzncer, of Allegany, said im calling the 





Mr. Wooprn (of Columbia) said he had paid 
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great attention to reading and spelling. He 
had endeavored to maintain a sound discipline 
in schools by exciting the interest of scholars in 
their studies—which does away with the ne- 
cessity of fear. I am asked what I do with an 
incompetent teacher? I detain him after the 
school is dismissed, and kindly admonish him, 
‘and point out his defects. If on a second visit 
a reform is not visible, his license is annulled. ~ 

Mr. IncrauHamM (of Dutchess) said one of the 
best teachers in his county required his pupils 

to spell every word in their reading lessons. He 
gave some specimens of deplorable incompe- 
tency on the part of some teachers he had met, 
but the standard of qualifications was improv- 
ing in his county as in others. 

; Mr. Frercuson (of Delaware) remarked that 
there had existed in his county a strong opposi- 
tion to County Superintendents—and furnished 
some other statements which were more imme- 
diately interesting to the members of the Con- 
vention. 3 ° 

(Mr. Wm. Wricnt here made the general 
inquiry, as to what course a Superintendent 

_ Ought to pursue, when a mar presents himself 
for a license who possesses the requisite literary 
attainments ; ability to teach; whose general 
conduct is unexceptionable ; but who publicly 
avows adisbelief in the divine authenticity of 
the Bible? Should he receive a license ?] 

Mr. E. S. Exy gave an extended, interesting, 
and spirited account of his course of manage- 
ment, which we are unable to report, having 
been compelled to bestow our attention at that 
time in another direction. He is sensible of a 
decided improvement of the schools of his coun- 
ty, to accomplish which, he at all times pur- 
sues.a course of kindness and conciliation, and 
directs every effort to increasing the interest of 
scholars in their studies. 

Mr. Spracve (of Fulton) holds meetings of 
teachers for examination, and requires answers 
in writing. Has frequent meetings of teachers 
for discussion. Seldom gives notice of his first 
visit toa school, but generally of the second. 
Would not give a license to a man who attends 
balls, plays checkers, eards, or usesalcohol asa 
beverag 


e. 

E.S.SHumway (of Essex) makes his first 
visit alone, and reports to Town Superintend- 
ent, who then makes a visit and reports to him. 
They afterwards sometimes visit in company. 
Has town examinations and celebratiens, with 
a good effect. Would not give a man a certifi- 
cate who proclaims the bible to be a fable— 
would annul the license of such a person. 

D. Nay (of Genesee) epee | gives notice 
of his visits, invites in the inhabitants of the 
district, and asks parents to say something on 
the occasion. Mothers sometimes have address. 
ed the scholars, and with an excellent effect. 
Mr. N. exhibited a chart for sey tom | Orthog- 
raphy, which he said had been fo exceed. 
ingly useful. 

ames Henry, Jr. [of Herkimer, President 
of the Convention, ]} after referring to his print- 
ed code of Common School Rules, and list of 
Text Books, said he paid both expected and 
unexpected visits to the sehools—thinks both 
valuable. In examining a teacher, he usually, 
in the first place, requested him to make a pen 
and write a few lines, and could generally form 


he had finished that operation—he gave fre- 
quent lectures. Mr. H. would not enquire into 
the religious opinions of the individual to be 
examined, or whether he had any. He would 
know that his moral character was good; his 
opinions he would leave where the law, in con- 
formity with the spirit of our institutions, left 
them—in the breast of the individual. 

P. Montcomery [of Jefferson] usually takes 
the schdol into his own hands when he visits it, 
—has made special efforts to secure the full use 
of the district: libraries. In the town of Ant- 
werp, the people have resolved that the Town 
Superintendents visit the schools three times im 
winter, and twice in summer. He goes for al- 
most any course in school that will break up the 
monotonous sand mechanical system of opera- 
tions which has hitherto prevailed. 


Mr. Sytvester [of Lewis] said his county 
tfor some time hesitated about complying with 
the new law, but objections were rapidly sub- 
siding—he invites all the neighborhood to as- 
semble and listen to the inspection of teachers. 
When he finds a teacherdefective in practice, 
he usually takes his place, and illustrates the 
change desired. 


Mr. Mann [ef the country towns in Monroe] 
paid a high and deserved compliment to the la- 
bors of his predecessor [Mr. Rochester]. In 
he town of Clarkson, on one of the coldest 
days last winter, 900 persons assembled at a 
town celebration. Some Zouns men have en- 
tered Harvard College direct from a Union 
Common School in the town of Pittsford ; and 
there are some other Union Schools in the 
county but little behind. Sometimes gives no- 
tice, and at others he doesnot. Makes ita 
point to lecture in the evening, when o2 his 
visits, and has rarely had a small audience. 
He would not annul a teacher’s certificate for 
dancing, or playing checkers, alone. Would 
annul the license of a man who publicly pro- 
claimed the Bible an ‘‘ old wife’s fable.” 

The hour of 12 having arrived, the Conven- 
tion adjourned to 1 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Friday, 1 o’clock P. M. 


Mr. Spencer presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That between this and the next an- 
nual Convention of this bedy, each member be 
required to draw up a brief report to present 
tothe Convention, containing his peculiar mode 
of examining teachers, counseling patrons, and 
whatever else he may deem important practical 
information : also, the general results of his 
labors. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. Waiaur, the follow- 

ing was adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Conven- 
tion will take immediate steps to collect, so far 
as may be, specimens of the various shells, or- 
ganic remains, and other rare and curious spe- 
cimens ef nature or art, found in their respective 
counties ; with the view of being presented at 
the next Cenvention, for the purpose of ex- 
changing for like specimens from other coun- 
ties. ; 





a pretty correct idea of the result by the time 





The call of couaties was then resumed. 
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Mr. Rocuester, (ex-superintendent of Mon- 
roe county,) said he had been compelled in but 
two instances to annul a teacher’s license. He 
had found fifty incompetent teachers; he had 
privately advised them to quit teaching, and 
they complied. There are seventeen union 
schools in his county. The houses cost trom 
$600 to $2,000. The union system is economi- 
cal. Mr. R. regarded it as of great importance; 
and in his section it is rapidly increasing. He 
has often made out complete specifications and 
models of houses for the use of districts ; and 
in this way a great many excellent school houses 
have been secured. He would have but two 
children at a desk, and about one-third of the 
floor an open area. Would have side lights 

the ends of the school house blank—one 

for the door and portico; the other for black. 

boards, &c. In the union school, the prineipal 

’ classifies the scholars into different departments. 

he districts in which union schools have been 

establislied, invariably testify to their cheap- 
teas and superiority, _ 

Mr. Mack, (of the city, of, Rochester,) says 
they have 5,850 children between four and six- 
teen ; fifteen school districts ; ten of them have 
500 to 700 children each ; there they have good 
houses with four or five d ents in each ; 
in each of these schools they have a male teacher 

’ for principel, the balance of teachers feniales ; 
do not make special efforts to make children very 
wise when very young ; have various modes of 
‘teaching ; encourage individuality in teachers ; 
have a general conformity in arrangements ; the 

‘ giperintendent ¢lassifies the scholars ; there is 
but oné trustee in a district ; he and the super- 
inténdent nominate the teachers—the board of 
‘edwcation decide upon them ; the city has ap- 
plied to the legislature to have the apportion- 
ment of public money graduated according to 
actual attendance of ‘scholars. : 

Mr. Coox, (of Niagara,) bore testimony to 
the improvement which has within two or three 
years been effected in school houses, teachers, 
and methods of instruction in his county. When 
he commenced, he had in some instances short- 
ened the legs of benches, to make the children 
comfortable. So deplorably deficient were ma- 
ny of the houses. 


Mr. Barnes, (of Onondaga,) always endea- 
‘vors to secure the attendance of parents upon 
his visits. If he found a teacher who had any 
- trait as a teacher which was iar. and valua- 
ble, he called the attention of the public to it in 
every proper way. Every town in his section 
of the county has an asseciation. Great inte- 
rest is excited by public examinations. The 
diseassions before the town associations are 
valuabie. The teachers’ institute in this county 
had already been of vast benefit. He was in 
‘the habit of requiring teachers to write from 
dictation, which weuld test their orthography 
and their skill. 


Mr. Epwarps, (of Onondaga,) said his first 
effort was to induce the people to visit the 
— with ‘yinn’ — that - a ce was 

ing. ‘The peop his count 
 qintelly vance? heartity ia the wisdem of the 
present system. Mr. E.'said in one district ma. 
“By, before his first visit, objected to the system 
because it was expensive ; because it increased 
officers, and because it’ did uo good. He called 
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on them aad invited them to visit the school 
with him; and they expressed themselves 
pleased with the practical effect of the supervi- 
sion. He said that five years ago there was not 
a district school in Syracuse worthy the name— 
now he would court criticism upon them. He 
usually gave notice of his visits. 

Mr. Wixsea, (of Orleans,) said they estab- 
lished town associations, held meetings for dis- 
cussions in different parts of the town ; parents 
and teachers take part in the decision of qués- 
tions discussed, which excite close attention and 
keen inquiry on the part of children. They also 
have county conventions of teachers for dstas. . 
sions—say of one or two days. Delivers a good 
many lectures. Has found them useful in im- 
pressing upon parents the necessity of having 
text books within the capacity of the child that 
uses them. 

Mr. Rawpact, of Oswego, absent on account 
of illness in his family. 

Mr. Parmer, of Otsego, ascertains the age 
of each scholar, the time of his attendance, and 


his scholarship. The exact condition of each 


schoa! was thus obtained. “it ralle to 
fre er one connected with a school fall cre- 
it for all the goed that has been done. Sug- 
gortions for improvement are then received 
indly. To show the value of the visits of su- 
erintendents, Mr. P. stated one or two facts. 

e visited sixteen of the twenty-two towns ; 
was taken sick, and did not visit the balance. 
Ata teacher’s convention shortly after, out of 
ninety-seven present, only three were from the 
six unvisited towns. 

Mr. Ronertson, of Tompkins, said they 
‘‘ went it on foot” in his county ; he took his 
¢ rpet bag on his shoulder, and went where he 
could do the most good, not neglecting the 
weaker districts. They had frequent meetings 
of the teachers of a town for one day. In one 
district the ladies fitted np the school house and 
pat it in good order. That was the spirit of 

ompkins county. They had just passed 


through the fifth session of their s’ insti- 
wre ook pgs ok on enarg 


At the town examinations each teacher givesan 
illustration of his method of instruction—no at- 


tempt is made to display how muck the scholars 
_ know. 


Mr. Powe t, of Tioga, regards public exa- 
minations and exhibitions as calculated to draw 
out the best offorts of teachers, and the active 
co-operation of parents and others. Calls the 
schools of a town together. The day of exa- 
mination is always a day of interest in that town. 
On these occasions, has usually two or three 
short addresses—some one, from another town. 
Also, exhibit specimens of drawing, penman- 
ship, compesition, declamation, and vocal music. 

Mr. P. had with him some specimens of ‘‘ out- 

maps,” drawrm with the pen, which were 

caleulated to make the heart of the lover of 
common schools, exult.] 


Mr. THomrson [of Warren] said he felt dif- 


‘fidence from want of experience in assuming his 


responsible station ; stated that the character of 
teachers in his county had improved within the 
past three years, though they have not been yet 
able to establish a Teachers’ Institute. 

Mr. Atszat Waicnt (of Washington] us¢- 
ally gave a teacher a pen and paper, andr 
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quested him to write the geography of his na-! bly determined—to plant and grow these insti. 


live town. Some would ask if they must write | 


the boundaries, others if they must describe 
the mountains, &c. Mr. W. said there is 
usually too much sun-light in school houses ; 
its dazzling effect is bad upon the labors of the 
pupil. Always endeavors to secure the devel- 
opment of thoughi in children. Would annul 


tutions in the whole vineyard of our common. 
we-lth. t 

Mr. Mack introduced the following, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, that the members of this conven. 
tion regard the Massachusetts Common School 
Journal, edited by Horace Mann, Esq., as an 


the certificate of an open scoffer at the cardi-' invaluable medium of information on the sub- 


nal doctrines of Christianity. 

Mr. Wm. Waicut [of Washington] gave an 
instance, showing the intense interest felt in 
town celebrations in his county ; the people had 
literally to dig their road through the snow. At} 
Cambridge, last summer, 3,000 assembled. One 
effect of elevating the standard of teachers’ qua- 
lifications, and the increased desire on the part 
of the-children for moral and mental improve. 
meat, has been the almost total céssation of 
enggernt punishment—in some towns wholly. 

he call having been completed, Mr. A. 
-Waicut, from the Committee on Libraries, 
a report. 
. Spaacur, from the Committee on Vocal 
Music, alse reported. 

The Committee on Comparison of Maps, 
Drawings, &c., made a report, which was 
adopted. 

Dr. Powsx1, from the Commiitee on memo- 
vislizing 06 Legislature, made a-report. 

Mr. F. B. Senacve offered the following re- 
solution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That as system. order and uniform- 
ity in the internal arrangements of a school, as 
well as greater accuracy of accounts of attend- 
ances, &c. can be sec by the use of a school 
register prepared for that purpose, we view the 

rovisions of the school law, making it the 
uty of trustees of school districts to furnish the 
teachérs. with a book for a permanent register, 
as judicious ; and ought to te complied with 
by all trustees who have thus far neglected this 
‘important enactment, promotive of our common 
school system. 

Mr. Srences offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimcusly adopted : 

Resolved, That the educational reform con- 
templated by the present school organization of 
our Empire State, ought to go forward, and 
must go forward ; and therefore, by virtue of 
the efforts which we hereby pledge ourselves to 
make when we shall ave returned to our re. 
spective counties, We é&y i¢sHALL go forward. 

Mr. Rocuester offered the following; which 
was adopted : 

Whereas, the Hon. Henry Barnard, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for Rhode Island, 
contemplates writing a History of Education 
both in Enrope and Ameriea ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this conven. 
tion’ pledge themselves to aid him in the col. 
lection of the facts involved, and also to assist 
in cirealating ‘the History when written. 

On motion of Mr. Linpsiey, 

Resolved, That the extraordinary uniformity 
and efficiency imparted to the organization, in- 
struction and: goverment of our schools by the 
establishment of Teachers’ Institutes, entitle 
them ¢o our admiration and support ; and the 
members of this convention, armed with this 
convietion of their generous utility, do go forth 
into their fields of labor, determined—irrevoca- 





ject of popular education, and richly merits the 
patronage of every county and town Superin. 
tendent, and friend of education in this State. 

On motion of R. H. Spencer, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
are due to our President, Mr. Henry, of Herki- 
mer, for the able and impartial manner in which 
he has discharged the arduous and responsible 
duties imposed upon him during our present de- 
iberations. . 

Mr, Henry responded to this resolution in an 
exceedingly happy and felicitous manner, briefly 
reviewing our proceedings, and recapitulating 
the many duties incumbent upon the superinten- 
dents: he also thanked them for their courtesy, 
‘and the kindness and forbetrance extended to 
him. 

Mr. THompsow also moved a vote of thanks to 
to the Vice Presidents and Secretaries for the 
fidélity and alacrity with which they had per- 
formed their various daties. 

A résolution jas also passed, setting forth, ia 
strong terms, the 8 of our own “* District 
School Journal,” and viging + ge superiaten- 
den‘s, teachers, and otfier friends of education, 
a more liberal support of the same. 

On motion of I. F. Macx, Esq., unanimously 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Board 
of Trustees, and citizens of Syracose, for their 
génerous hospitality extended to the members of 
this convention dur. ng. its séssion ; and also to 
the Trustees of the Congrégational Society of 
this village, for the use of their Church edifice. 

Resolved, That the secretaries communicate 
the above resolution to the President of the vil- 
lage, and Trustees of said Congregational So- 
ciety. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet at 
Poughkeepsie, on the third Tuesday in April, 
1846. 


JAMES HENRY, Jr. President. 
DAVID G. WOODIN, 2 ,- . 
ENOCH 8. ELY,’ 5 V: Pres’ts 


J.T. Bropr 
C. A. Taner, t Secretaries. 


The Secretaries acknowledge themselves un- 
der obligations to A. Mann, Esq., of Rochester, 
and W. L. Crandall, Esq., editor of the Onon. 
daga Standard, for assistance in making out re- 
ports of speeches, ke. 








(From the Camden Gazette.] 


| READ, THINK, ACT. 





=TuHar quality of the mind which makes it sus- 
ceptible of recéiving impressions from tlie 
things with which it associates, is of immense 
importance in education and the formation of 
character. If properly guided and improved, 
it will lead the mind te the most important ac- 
quisitions, and give it a character fit for Hea- 
vea. While on the other hand, if it is disre 
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apy and the mind suffered to remain under 
ad influence, it will inevitably insure its ruin. 

The mind lives on the things it contemplates, 
as the body lives on food. Its health depends 
as much on the character of the influence 
around it as that of the body does on the state 
of the atmosphere it breathes. We know that 
a man’s health and strength of body depends, 
in a great degree, on the nature of the food he 
eats. And why not the same effect cn mind, 
by the elements incorporated into its system, by 
digesting those things on which it lives and 
grows? Admit poison into the bodily system 
and how soon should we see its ruinous effects; 
we see sad examples of this in the case of the 
drunkard. And are not thé evil tendencies of 
like indiscretion with respect to mind, equally 
apparent? The state of the drunkard’s mind 
proves that they are. 

Compare his character of mind with the in- 
fluences he is continually under, and the sub- 
jects he contemplates, and see if there is not a 
striking a between them—sufficiently 
plain to prove that his mind was formed of 
them, and partakes of their nature. 

There is a striking analogy between the 
growth of the mind and the growth of a plant, 
which if carefully observed, would, I thiak, 
throw light on the subject. The mind of the 
child is not without character any more than 
the young plant is; but both are subject to mo- 
difying influences from the things on which they 
grow. The plant is flourishing in proportion 
as it is preserved from noxious influences. and 
kept in contact with elements united to its na- 
ture. Just so the youthful mind must be kept 
from noxious influences, and have free inter- 
course with the elements which its divine Au- 
thor has so abundantly furnished for its health- 
ful growth, if it would attain to the exalted 
state of refinement and felicity of which it is 
capable. 

pressions thus made are doubly guarded 





against being erased ; for they not only form a 
part o: the min! itself, and thereby become as 
permanent as the mind, but in the formation of 
them, the mind acquires a taste for those things 
of which they were formed, as the drunkard 
acquires a iaste for that which enervates and 
debases all his physical, mental and moral 
powers, viz: strong drink and its natural asso- 
ciates. And this acquired taste, unless its in- 
dulgence be denied, which would be nearly or 
quite as pa‘nful and self-denying as to cut off a 
hand or plack out an eye, would continually 
keep us in those practices, and under those in- 
fluences, which have been the means of forming 
the evils. 

We see in this reason for the direction to ‘cut 
off’ the offending member that it be not the 
means of leading us to destruction. On the 
other hand, this pica may be made to sub- 
serve the best of purposes; for right impres- 
sions are made on the same principles, are 
equally permanent and powerful : Yea, moreso, 
for they invigorate the mind, while the o¢hers 
enervate it. They are formed of wholesome 
materials, suited to raise the miad to perfect 
maturity, while the others are made of poi- 
genous influences, which debase and even de- 
stroy the powers of the mind—so that it seems 
to me that the mind in the latter case cannot be 
susceptible of so powerful impressions as the 
mind that has grown under good influences. 

This subject then, if true, affords the most 
powerful motives for keeping ourselves under 
good influences, for accustoming ourselves to 
right actions and trains of thought—even though 
it may require much eare and self-denial so to 
do, for the result will abundantly pay us for all 
the trouble, though it should cost us the life of 
our body; for, from the very nature of the 
mind as being formed by means, nothing but 
good influences and right actions can fit us for 
substantial enjeyment on earth, or forthe society 
of Heaven. E. M. H. 
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